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EDITORIAL 
THE note from Dr. Lowther Clarke which we publish below 
in “ Miscellanea’ gives a reasoned and independent defence 
of the much-criticized Form of Service authorized for use on 
the first Sunday of this year. With much of what Dr. Lowther 
Clarke says we agree, and some of the criticisms made of the 
Form undoubtedly derived a good deal of their force from the 
fact that passages selected for criticism were divorced from their 
context. But we do not think that the replies to criticism 


quite reach the root of the matter. The large demand for the 
Form is sufficiently explained by the fact of its authorization 


and advertisement, and proves little more than a readiness for 
experiment. As the wording of the suffrages, the 


significant thing is not that so much needed to be altered, but 
so little: but that little mattered. A precisely similar situation 
arose in connection with the Revised Prayer Book. The late 
Dean of Peterborough (Dr. Page) wrote more than once to 
The Tumes that the 
book sh be submitted to men of aAahoulens h 
ae for their criticism. We imagine that the Professors 
of English Literature at our Universities would gladly have 
iven time and trouble to such a task, if they had been invited: 


Atenenenes could surely have been adopted. 


But the real issue concerns the substance of the Form of 


Service; and here we wish especiall emphasize two points. 
The first 1 is an omission—the of Thanks. 
giving is the natural expression of that worship,” 

to use Professor Pratt’s phrase, which is so characteristic of 
Scripture. ving is the best of all medicine for fear, 
and fear is to-da , perhaps, the most devastating of sins: and it 
is in the light o God’s abundant mercies to our country that 
our shortcomings become most visible to us. We are bold to 
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ut nothing was done. In the present case a similar; if simpler, 
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say that what people most need now is not penitence but 
faith (which is mndeed its foundation)—faith in the God and 
Father of all who still has a purpose and vocation for our 
country and for every citizen within it. And the second point 
~ 18 the confusion which we feel in the Form between the functions 
of prophecy and of prayer. Dr. Lowther Clarke writes of the — 
very starkness of the phrasing helping “‘ to impress the lesson.”’ 
But the impressing of lessons is the function of p 
rather than of prayers. The prophet is perfectly right to be 
ahead of public opinion—that is indeed his job. But prayers, 
which are for general use on a national occasion, cannot go 
ahead of public opinion without provoking reaction and dividing 
people ha most we want them united. Their anonymity, 
though rightly discarded after the event, was inevitable at the 
-, time; and anonymity carries with it the assumption that the 
work represents the corporate, not the individual, mind. — 


We wish, however, to close on a constructive note. Occa- 
sions are bound to arise from time to time when special Forms 
of Service are needed; and we agree with Dr. Lowther Clarke 
that these should be authorized, either on a provincial or a 
national basis. But we do not think that, in the pressure of 
modern life, those in positions of authority can possibly give 
to the composition of such Forms the lime labor which they 
need. We have no doubt, on the other hand, that the requisite 
gifts exist in the Church today no less than in earlier centuries; 
and we should like to see them called in aid. It would not 
be difficult, we think, to form a permanent committee of five 
persons, who have shown sufficient aptitude for this kind of 
work to warrant their being entrusted with it on a and 
more official scale; and we hope that the appomtment of such 
committee may receive consideration. 
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“NEW VIEWS ON EZEKIEL 


As a starting-point let us take the traditional view. Ezekiel, 
a native can Sexunelen, was carried away to. Babylonia in 
597 B.c. with the first captivity. Thirteen sections of the Book 
are dated from that year. The young priest found himself 
in the Jewish colony at Tel-Abib on the Kebar, a canal or 
tributary of the Euphrates; and it was there, after sojourn 
of five years, that he saw the overwhelming vision of Jahveh 
which determined his career as a prophet. 
to him was a stern one—a sterner can hardly be imagined: to 
rouse his countrymen, against their will and in the teeth of 
opposition, to a sense of guilt, and to warn them that they would 


ortly pay the penalty for degradation in conduct and disloyalty 
’s side. Darkness 


re religion. The prophet betrays no 
Israelites; he is tat and soul on 
overhangs the situation; it is not indeed too late for repentance, 
but there can be no escape; Jerusalem’s days are numbered; 
the destruction of temple and city, the break-up of the national 


life, are close at hand. And not only Israel, but the nations 
round, especially Phoenicia and t, receive ings of ap- 
of nothing 


p doom. For six years Aig phet speaks 
else, until the news of ieepaniannl s fall (586 B.c.) po et Baby- 
lonia. Then his tone changes; he begins to announce a p 


of recovery and restoration; and in the final section of the 
Book, chapters xl.-xlviii., we have a vision of the future: a new 
temple on a more im scale, an Israel through- 
out on the principle of holiness, and Jahveh enthroned at the 
centre of the restored community. The Book is calculated to 
make a powerful, if bewildering, impression. It begins with a 
vision and ends with a vision, and a visionary strain runs throug h 
it all, demanding an effort of imagination if we would follow, 
with any kind of sympathy, the behaviour of a highly psychic 
temperament. Again, the Book unrols long stretches of de- 
nunciations which, we feel, are apt to lose their edge by repeti- 


tion; yet the monotonous prose is relieved by outbursts of verse, 


the work of an artist on fire with passion, And further, the 
theology of Ezekiel has its forbidding side: the motive of the 
divine action in sco Israel and retaliating on the heathen 
is ‘‘ that they may know that I am Jahveh ”; again and again 
the sentence is repeated; God’s honour seems to be at stake ; 
let the world go to ruin, let the nation and each member of it 
, 80 that God remain and His kingdom be established ! 
his is not the ion of the average man, or of official circles; 


but it is a religion for heroes, and Mzekiel was one of them.* 
* See Kittel, Geschichte des we Israel (1927), iii., p. 169. 


The task committed 


pathy with his fellow- 
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THEOLOGY 
ai So much for the Book as it stands, full of strange contrasts 


and, when we look below the surface, full of difficulties. Some 


of them are specially important. For the sake of clearness 
, a8 they 


the problems may be grouped under four headings 
concern (1) the text and composition of the Book; (2) the 
historical situation; (3) the alternations of ‘prose and poetry; 
(4) the hology of the prophet. 


1. The text of Ezekiel has suffered much at the hands 
of ila ebtots and copyists. This is partly due to the difficulty 
of the subject-matter, especially in the description of the ideal 

_ temple (chapters xi.-xlvin.); can we wonder that Jewish scribes 

and Greek translators were puzzled by the Hebrew for a splayed 

window or a corkscrew staircase (xl. 6, xli.7)? But the matters 
treated by the het, startling and unfamiliar as many of’ 
them were, an absorbing interest for generations of 
readers, who added notes on the , or suggested explana- 
tions pombe’ obscure terms. This was the other chis chief cause wad the 
ods years ago solution of the textual problem 
put f which seemed at first to promise well: v 


ste in in some twenty-three main instances, it looks as tho 
rated into 


alternative or llel drafts had been incorpo 
text one after the other (Kraetzschmar, Das Buch Ezechiel, 1900). 
But, except in‘a few cases, further study has found that this 
theory down; the supposed pposed parallels aren are not really 
1; and in 1908 Herrmann carTi t a searching analysis 
eral: and in ), supplemented in 1913 by a treatise on the 
use of the divine Names in Ezekiel, 
setting, especially from the theological t of view, in 
commentary of 1924. The general conclusion is to show that, 
while the broad plan of the Book may be the prophet’s own, 
it has been enlarged by other hands; the chronological scheme 
is more apparent than real; inconsistencies of details and 
repetitions can often be explained as interpolated notes. To 
give one example, taken from chapters xl.-xlvui. The bulk 
of these chapters, we may believe, comes from Ezekiel himself, 
and the prophecy ends with the sublime vision of the waters 
xivii. 1-12). But the rest (xlvu. 13 to xlviiii. 


from the sanctuary ( 
29 and xiii. 13-27) is made up of fragments which recall the tech- 


nique of the Priestly School; they are experiments in legislation, 


made while current practice was being gradually written down 
mulgation of the 


in the interval between Ezekiel and the pro 
Priestly Code some two hundred years later. I cannot help 
. thidiing that Herrmann is on the right limes, however much one 
may disagree with him in particular cases, or vary the application 
of his method. 

2. Now for our second problem, that of the historical situa- 
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tion. The Book, as we have it, requires us to think of Ezekiel 
in melee Babylonia, hurling his threats at the people of Jeru- 
salem. How could the prophet’s voice possibly reach them ¢ 
A small company of fellow-exiles was sup to be h 
but his words were aimed at their kindred in the distant home. 
We are told that he carried out a mimic siege of Jerusalem with 
a tile and a shovel (iv. 1-3), and played the part of a captive 
setting out with his bundle, and again the of a starving 
ye during the siege (xii. 3 ff, 17 ff.). If these symbolic acts 
ere performed in Jerusalem, we can imagine that they made 
en impression ; but what effect would they produce on the exiles 
at Tel-Abib? Moreover, in connexion with these enacted 
prophecies we read such words as “‘ Son of man, thou art dwelling 
in the midst of the rebellious house”; “ and thou shalt say to 
tae peop 
(xii. 2, 19): they sound natural enoug 
his native pled, but in Babylonia how extrao 
is a very real problem: the ition forbids us to su 
Ezekiel Hasna ¢_nee-ar in Jerusalem, but the direction of the pro- 
phecies seems to imply that he did. 

How does recent criticism meet this difficulty ? Hélscher 
(Hesekiel, 1924) believes that Ezekiel was carried off in 597 to 


t 


xi. 24, 25); the first, at his call, induced him to proclaim the 
final siege of Jerusalem; the second showed him the idolatry 
going on in the temple; and thereup 
threats the city and her a 

lic acts, the other visions, the | long nr ot 

of restoration, the new J erusalem—the | bulk of the inek i in 
fact—are the invention of a later Ezekiel’s prophecies 
of the destruction of Jerusalem had fulfilled: they must 
be balanced by promises of restoration, which, it was hoped, 
would be Accordingly a Redactor, living in 
} age of Nehemiah, incorporated the older prophecies of doom, 
and, as a counterweight, issued prophecies of a more 
character. To secure a hearing he himself in the 
mantle of Ezekiel, himself back 150 years, invented 
the visions, even “the chariot,” the valley of dry bones, the 
waters from the sanctuary, and even the symbolic actions! 
Such a feat of the imagination seems almost incredible: can this 


be the right answer to the riddle ? 
A somewhat different one is a by Prof. Torrey 
t prophecies were delivered 


of Yale (Pseudo-Hzekiel, 1930). All 
in Jerusalem, where the prop phet was living, * ‘in the midst 
of the rebellious house ” (xii. 2); the mimic siege and the other 
symbols were enacted there; Ezekiel never went to Babylonia 


le of the land ... to the ‘dwellers in Jerusalem” 


that 


Babylonia, and there saw two visions (i. 4, 28; viii. 1-9, 11; and 
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THEOLOGY 

at all, except in the fancy of a later controversialist; for, it 
is to be noticed, the promises of restoration are held out to 
Jews di among many countries, and not is said 
_ about a Babylonian exile; Ezekiel himself exists only in a gloss 
(i. 3, xxiv. 54); the Book is anonymous. The particular sins 
it denounces are precisely those which were introduced into 

Judah by King ihanahach during the n reaction which 
followed the reign of Hezekiah (2 Kings xxi. 1-18). Not that 
the writer of “ Ezekiel” was a contem of Manasseh— 
he belonged, in fact, to a some 400 years later; but he 
sets himself to imagine what one of the prophets contemporary 
with Manasseh would have said, and he seeks to apply it to 
the deplorable state of Judaism in the third century B.c. 

The problem we are considering 1 
crude but painstaking way by a Scottish scholar, Dr. James 
Smith, whose work, Zhe Book the Prophet Ezekiel, appeared 
a short time ago. Quite independently of Prof. Torrey, Dr. 
James Smith maintains that iel’s call came to him in 
Palestine, and he prophesied there. The novel view which 
Smith puts fo is this: Ezekiel was a contemporary of 
Manasseh, and though he prophesied im or near Jerusalem, he 
belonged to the Northern Kingdom, and went into captivity 
with in 722 B.C. He lived, therefore, m 
the ; Esarhaddon is the master of the Semitic 
world; Taabofiionne has been interpolated. This makes 
Ezekiel actually a younger contemporary of Isaiah, a conclusion 
which, one aonld think, is ruled out iron considerations of thought 
and language; but the argument illustrates the difficulty of 
the problem: is it possible to believe that Ezekiel delivered in 
Bab cinta oracles which were aimed at the people in Jerusalem 
aside our western habits and enter 
with sympathy into the intricacies and surprises of an oriental 
mind, there is nothing unreasonable in the usual view, that the 
pro het kept before him an ideal audience for whom his words 
and acts were intended, as well as a real audience who heard 
and saw them. Such a situation may seem fantastic, but so 
does a great deal else in this Book, which will never yield up 
its secrets to a matter-of-fact method of interpretation. 

_ 8, Our third problem has to do with the alternations of 
~prose It requires no small effort to imagine such a 
person as iel, a compound of contrasts, at one time gazing 
into the opened wi nigh at another poring over architectura 
genre moods of silence and torpor pass into moments of frenzy ; 

e would prophesy by action as well as by word; he would deliver 
himself in monotonous rhetoric, but also in eager, glowing verse; 
and throughout we feel ourselves in contact with a lofty spint 


is dealt with in a rather 
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NEW VIEWS EZEKIEL 


deeply religious, aloof, austere, and wholly fearless. But are 
we to picture such a person? Hélscher says, Certainly not! 
Easakiol wat a prophet only of doom, and he uttered oracles only 
in verse, generally brief ones, sometimes consisting of a mere 
couplet: all the prose—that is to say, by far the greater of the 
Book—is the work of a Redactor. It will make the point clearer 
if we give a specimen of Hzekiel’s poetry very much as Hélscher 


had restored it, and no one shows more skill and insight in 


this delicate operation. The original form has been obscured 
by later additions; but when these are removed, the falls 


into five stanzas, with four beats in each line: it describes the 
descent.of Egypt to the Underworld:— 


Lamént for the thréng of t, and sink it down 

To the land beléw, with those-who-are-déwn in the pit ! 
Art fairer than any ? Go down! and be laid 

With the uncircumcised, slain by the sword. 


There is Asshur and all its company, round its grave, 
All of them slain, fall’n by the sword, 
Who caused terror in the land of the living; 

And they bear their disgrace with those who are down in the pit. 


There is Elam and all its throng, round its grave, 
All of them slain, fall’n by the sword, 
Who caused terror in the land of the living; 

And they bear their disgrace with those who are down in the pit. 


There is Meshek and all its throng, round its grave, 
All uncircumcised, slain by the sword, 

Who caused terror in the land of the living; 

And they bear their disgrace with those who are down in the pit. 


So they lie with the mighty ones, fallen of old, 
Who went down to Sheol with their weapons of war, 
And their swords were laid under their heads, 


And their shields are over their bones. 
So théu shalt lie among the uncircumcised, 
With the slain by the sword ! | 
(xxxu. 18-28.) 
_ Here is the genuine Ezekiel, says Hélscher; and he proceeds 
to heap upon the unfortunate Redactor the , the 


tasteless imagery, the ue symbolism in which the gems 
of poetry are embedded. Hélscher is fond of such epithets as 
“tasteless,” ‘“‘ detestable,” “clumsy.” The Book of Hzekiel 
certainly does make use of figures which are repulsive and, to 
our notions, unfit for a place in literature: that was the way of 
the ancient East. and Lishie poetry is equally unconscious of 
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THEOLOGY 


offences against what we call propriety; but to apply esthetic 
canons to problems of Biblical criticism seems to be highly 
_ precarious. A much graver objection to Hélscher’s theory is 
that it empties the Book of all serious meaning. More than 
seven-tenths of the whole is written in prose, wearisome, no 
doubt, in places, though it is only fair to say that the repeti- 
tions are ely due to the scribes, and not to the prophet; | 
but it breathes a spirit of fervent religion and deep ab 
of sm. Hélscher condemns it wholesale as “ vaticiniwm post 
eventum,” “ no = prophecy, but literary rhetoric,” and 
“ fiction ”; and he leaves us doubting whether the Book, save 
- . few poems, more passionate than religious, has any value 
at all. 

‘4. Our fourth problem is concerned with the prophet himself. 
In no other book do we learn so much about the psychology 
of inspiration. The prophet would be lost in meditation beside 
the river Kebar, when natural conditions would become trans- 
figured into supernatural, and he would see visions of God. 
Or he was in his own house, ‘with the elders sitting before him, 
when the hand of Jahveh fell upon him, and he into a 
state of trance. He felt himself carried by the forelock from 
Babylonia to Jerusalem, where he was shown the idolatry going 
on in the temple. On two occasions, if not on three, we hear 
of something even. more inary. While still in his 
trance, he was ing in the temple court, when he saw 
Pelatyah, one of the leading men, suddenly fall down dead 
(xi. 13). Three years later he became aware, by the word of 
Jahveh—.e., by an inward voice—of the very day on which 
Nebuchadrezzar opened the siege of Jerusalem (xxiv. 2; op. 
also xxiv. 15-27). How are we to account for the prophet in 
Babylonia knowing of these actual events taking seven 
hundred miles away ? Most interpreters believe that he pos- 
sessed the gift of second sight, or clai . Hélscher 
refuses to believe anything of the kind, and he sweeps away all 
references to Ezekiel’s unusual temperament and experiences 
as the invention of the Redactor. But such an a priori denial 
only betrays an unscientific temper. It is really too late in 
the day to set limits to the possibilities of the human spirit; 
Hélscher’s attitude is of a piece with his complete want of 
sympathy with the mystical and spiritual elements of the Book. 

It is interesting to see how Torrey deals with the problem: 
he has much more religious sense; but he too gets rid of all the 
_ ‘visions and trances and instances of second sight by explaining 
that they are the ordi stock-in-trade of apocalyptic writers; 

ou get the same kind of thing 


in Daniel, Enoch, 4 Esdras, the 
elation. Ezekiel is to be classed with these, and belongs 
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to the same age as (the earlier part of) Daniel—.e., to the third 
century B.C. The Book is only one more of the Pseudepigrapha ; 
the writer shelters himself under a famous name of old to win 
credence for his message to a later day. Reading between the 
lines, according to Torrey, Nebuchadrezzar and Gog from the 
land of Magog turn out “ be Alexander the Great from the 
Isles of Greece! It need hardly be said that, with this as 
_ the historical background, all the | supposed prop phecies must be 
taken as vaticinia ex eveniu. The Babylonian setting of Ezekiel 
was of a literary third century B.C., 
which aimed at vindicating the religious tradition of J Bonet wg 
The Samaritans argued that the tradition had been lost by the 
overthrow of the temple and city in 586; on the contrary, said 
the author of “‘ Ezekiel,” the tradition was preserved in 
Babylonia, and you can see from this Book how sound and un- 
broken it was! One feels inclined to remark that if the problems 
of Ezekiel are hard, the proposed solutions are harder still. 

In these summaries of the new views I have not done full 
justice to the scholars who have published them. No fair- 
minded student can deny the cumulative weight of Holscher’s 
ent as he works it out, nor the i i and resource- 
of Torrey. The two of them, £ alet, ve shaken me 
to the core; but I have come to distrust. the merciless logic 
of the German, and the crack of the American whip does not 
sound so formidable as it did. Clearly 
Book just as it stands. We must make large allowances for the 
enthusiasm of early readers, the well- attempts of scribes 
to explain and woe i the inevitable accidents of transmission. 
When we have done this, quite freely, there emerges, I cannot 
but believe, an heroic man of God, inspired if ever a prophet 
wan, and home, loyal 
when the very existence of the faith was at stake. You may 
call him narrow-minded, but. the need. of the hour was for 
concentration rather than ion, if all that. Israel stood for 


was not to perish. His theology may lack the liveness 
of other but it origin in ostration 
of a soul e prophet 


ways, but he never flinched. By God’s providence he saved 
the faith; whether we date or late—and I 
maintain the general accuracy of the tradition—no prophet 
the ages which came atten him. | : 


we cannot interpret the . 
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70 
THE ESCHATOLOGY CHRIST 
BROADLY , the spotabyptic or eschatological element 


of the oat és consists in the evid ent, constant concentration 
of Jesus upon some future, final culmination: some decisive 
catastrophic moment yet to come; some comprehensive and 
divine Event by which the m will be established in glor 
and the present tension and discord of the human struggle 
receive -its solution at the hands of God. 

1 Picture to any 


Those who have Hoe upon the 
purpose, and have followed the Gospel Drama with any alert- 
ness, will already have anticipated some such concentration of 
Jesus upon a final End. For it is clear that if Jesus is, as He 
claimed to be, of immediate importance to us men, He must 
be also of final importance. We shall expect, that is, to find 
in the Gospel not only a note of present assurance and en- 
co ment, but a note also of warning and of quite ultimate 
finali And the problem of Eschatology is to understand 
how this present assurance and this ultimate finality stand to 
one another, how it is that the certainty of the future catas- 
trophic end does not rob the present process of its reality and 
meaning, and how indeed the present process is only intelligible 


is illuminated by the prospect of the future 
en 


Now there is no doubt at all “— we are to look for our 
desired solution. It is for lack of looking in this single n 
direction that mterpreters of the Gospel story have left us, on 
the one hand, with a Seg but mcomprehensible Jesus, 
dominated by apocalyptic hopes, and b impatiently 
aside as ati oe that makes up human life as we 
now know it; or, on the other band, a Jesus with no a 
outlook at all, whose: om—ethical, indeed, but ‘entirely of 
this world—will develop, if you only give it time enough, b 
the same sure process as that which, in the sphere of vegetab 
growth, brings from the seed once sown, first the blade, then 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. Both these inter- 
pretations have been manufactured by the simple method of 
concentrating upon one section of the Teaching of Jesus and 
upon one section of the Life of Jesus to the total exclusion of 


the other section. But it is to Jesus Himself that we must 
- look for the solution to our problem, if any solution is to be 


found at all. In the first instance it is to Jesus that we must 
look, and only then to His Teachi If this course be adopted 


it will prove as unnecessary, as it alt y appears unreasonable 
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to accept one half of that Teaching only, while elaborately 
explaining away the other. 

There may indeed be easily distinguished, within the 
apocalyptic predictions of Jesus, two Comings, of which the first 
is imminent and is to occur within the lifetime of those in whose 
ears the prediction was uttered, while the second, whether 
near or distant, will come whieh the Father wills. Of these 
two Comings, the first is described as the Coming of the Son of 
Man with clouds, or the Coming of the Kingdom of God in 
power; the second as the Coming of the Son of Man with glory, 
or with the holy angels. 


- On the other hand, while for the disciples of Jesus at the 


time when these words were spoken the two Comings were 
both future, so far as Jesus Himself was concerned, the first 
Coming 
Person, but for the moment in His Person alone, the Kmgdom 
of God was already come in power, as His mighty acts attested. 
Similarly, the effect of the nsion and of Pentecost was to 


establish the Kingdom of God in power among men, and in the 
Person of Teoas “tiiaasel to establish that same om in 


lory. The ee came in power at Pentecost® because the 
of Man had lorified. 

Now every word of Jesus is a word of the every 
word of Jesus refers implicitly to a Coming of the Son of Man. 


The Otading ent the and the Kingdom are the same thing. Again, the 
Kingdom are, in the first place and essentially, 


a 5 Act of "God—eomething which men are to receive with wel- 
come and in loyal faith, something to which they must respond, 
and which on that condition, and on that condition alone, will 
deliver them from evil of every kind, and ch man and his 
world from what they are to what they should 
And so we get the idea of a process, of a steady, ual 
wth. We are apt, therefore, to think of the om of 
, on the analo a Vv table hfe, as somet which was 
peopel: ane upon sone ousand years ago, and which has 
ever since, and will: continue in- 

definitely to x As en, at last the whole world is an orderly, 
cultivated, fruitful garden of the Lord. But such an idea is 
mistaken, and the mistake is one which is extremely su 
ficial. A moment’s reflection should suffice to make it c 
that this idea of a Kingdom purely immanent, smoothly evolving 
from within, is false to the facts of life as we know them, false 
to the whole trend of the Lord’s teaching, false, above all, to 
His consistent presentation of the Kingdom as a coming rather 
than a product—something given from above. 
t John vii. 39. 


om, 


was already present as an accomplished fact. In His 
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~». It is true that we are presented from the start with two 
stages in the Co of the Kingdom; true that there is the 

ming of the So = Man in power, a Coming which, with the 
Ascension, and the Pentecostal outpouring, 
actii!ly took place, and which continues and persists; true 


also that there is a Coming of the Son of Man in manifest glory, 
for which we still look. But the first Coming itself is a catas- 
trophic coming, a crisis and a test—a life of incidents and 
chances. 

Within the limits of the present article it is not possible to 
consider in detail the shernshariahies of this first Coming—the 
drama, that is, of the life of the Kingdom of God as it is now 
nearth. But it may be well to examine 


actually established upo 
briefly those Parables of the Kingdom which refer primarily — 


to the first stage of its establishment—to the Coming in power, 


though not yet in glory, of the Son of Man. 
parables those which are drawn from the familiar 


Among such 
phenomena of sepuable growth predominate. The Word of 
the | om is like seed scat by a sower. So far, then, 


It 


t appear that those in are right who see in the 
God a steady process of cadet yet sure develop- 
ment. But this interpretation overlooks exactly the emt 
point. For the soil here is itself active and etc with 


‘@ part to play. It is in the light of the Parable of the Sower 


that all the seed bles must be interpreted. 
In the hght of the Parable of the Sower the Parable of the 


Fruit-bearing. Earth yields up its full meaning. ‘So is the 
Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed upon the earth; 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and e seed should 
spring up and grow, he not The yieldeth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the. ear. But when the fruit alloweth, he sendeth forth the 


sickle, because the harvest is come.’’* 

_. The primary intention of the parable is to declare the all- 
embracing activity of God. The sower can count on the seed 
to grow, because God is Himself constantly active in those 
among whom it is sown. The prime movers are God and the 
seed, and the result is beyond anything which the soil, or even 
the sower, can anticipate or understand. None the less, without 
the action—steady and faithful -of the sower, the seed would ~ 
never have been sown, while without the action of the soil it 
would never have borne fruit. Thus the Kingdom of God 
comes—and must vividly and faithfully be accepted and under- 
stood as coming—from God Himself. But it is the 
condition of its coming that man shall actively and loyally 
* Mark iv. 26-29. 
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co-operate with God towards an inexplicable and unseen end. 


And at any moment man may refuse that faith—particularly 
since all such faith involves action, effort; choice, and sacrifice. 
Finally, in this ble the note of warning which attends every 
mention of the est in the Gospels is already sounded, after 
a distant fashion. When the fruit alloweth, the sickle is sent 
forth. But what if the soil bring no fruit? Then the harvest 
will mean for that particular patch, not the celestial granary, 
but final destruction. 

In all the Parables of the Kingdom there appears this 
twofold action—the initial, primary, purposeful action of God 
from without, and the secondary, faithful, active response of 
man to the action of God. This twofold actwity must never 
t the Parable 


be lost sight of. Thus it is a mistake to interpre 
of the Leaven* as thoug 
reeset of the world by the “ principles” of the Gospel. 

he meal itself, like the soil in the seed parables, is active—a 
necessary, though subordinate factor in the final leavening of 
the whole lump. In the Parables of the Kingdom, now one 
side and now the other of this twofold activity is emphasized; 
but always both are to be borne in mind. And it is to be 


remembered that in every case the pri factor throughout 
is the Divine factor, although apart from the human factor the 


Divine action itself is necessarily foiled. 

Thus in the Parables of the Treasure} and of the Pear!,t the 
same twofold activity appears. The Pearl one day comes 
within the ken of the eager merchant, and incites him to the 


decisive ns surrender of his treasured hoard. The man 
who sells e has and buys a field and begmms to dig is 


impelled to all this vigorous action by the conviction that the 
treasure which he believes to be hidden there is worth all his 

ions and all his labour. a | 
Such, briefly, is the teaching of the parables about the 
Kingdom as established upon earth. But it has still to be 
noticed that to this teaching, as to all His ing, Jesus 
Himself is integral. It is He who is the Seed, the Leaven, the 
Treasure, and the Pearl; He who is active towards men, and 
demanding a response. When it is said of Him that at Nazareth 
He could do no mighty work because of their unbelief, there’is 
presented to our minds the reality which underlies the parable 
in which the seed falls into unproductive soil. Similarly, when 
the disciples interpret the warning against the leaven of the 
Pharisees as betraying anxiety about the bread supply, Jesus 
reproaches them for ‘the hardness, the non-receptive nature of 
their hearts, who have failed to understand the muracle of the 


* Matt, xiii. 33. Matt. xiii. 44. Matt. xiii. 
XXIV. 140. 
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triumphs over the most stubborn material obstacles; even this 
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multiplication of the loaves.* There is an allusion here to the 
Parable of the Sower, whose seed fell upon hard ground. | 

‘The sower, we are told, sows the Word of the pe 
But it is no bare Message that is sown. The Word of — 
active, life-giving—is no piece of news merely, however good. 


The Word of God is Jesus Himself, present and active in His 


believing Church, and by and in that Church present and active 
in the world. Just as the soil in these parables of growth is 
itself personal and self-determining, so, in a degree and after 
& manner immensely greater and immensely mare profound, is 
the fructifying Seed. 3 
Inthese Parables of the Kingdom, then, the realitysymbolized 
is the Kingdom of God established in power upon earth by the 
and activity of Jesus within the loyally co-operati 
community of the believing Church.. “Lo, I am with you 
the days, even unto the end of the world.”+ ‘“‘ Where two or 
three are gathered ther in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.”¢ To say so much is but to announce directly 
the Mystery of the Kingdom of God which in the parables of 


seed or sower had been expressed under vivid and challenging 


At this point there comes into sight the a ic element 
in the life and being of the Kingdom of ow does this 
element differ from anything that can be detected in the first 
stage of that Kingdom as it now exists, active and powerful, 


among men? It does not differ as being a happening, sudden, 


catastrophic, and Divine. Every one of these elements is 
t already. The Resurrection and the uring of the 
pirit are themselves events, sudden, catastrophic, and Divine; 
while the life of faithful members of the Church is itself one 
that is eventful, full of victories, surprises, revelations, 
acts. Already the active leaven works in the responsive meal 
to un and supernatural ends. 
Nevertheless, there. is about this first stage of the Kingdom 
80 ing that corresponds to the obscure and secret life of 
the seed hidden in the . Even this life of Grace, with 
its inward catastrophic phases, rather than develop 
from point to point; even this life of powerful activity, wit 
the visible world and its incalculable 


its visible reactions upon 


life of Grace, at its ideal best, would be robbed of its entrancing 
and of its bracing sting were it conceived as complete 
in itself and pointing forward to no final end—an end at once 


yt yet dimly vivid to the anticipation of the active — 


* Mark viii, 14-21. t Matt. xxviii.20. ¢ Matt. xviii. 20. 
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“To travel hopefully,” said R. L. Stevenson in a wan 
moment, “is a better thing than to arrive.” Such a doctrine 
seriously embraced would make it impossible to travel hopefull 
at all. And if this is true of natural life, it is clearly truer sti 
of the life that is supernatural. Consider for a moment what | 

it is that determines Christian solicitude for others, Christian ) 
charity,. Christian’ beneficence—social, moral, or specifically ; 
missionary and religious. It is the conviction of the infinite - He 
value of e human soul in the eyes of God, the belief that , 4 
ii] 


we are greater than we know, the faith that man is: intended 
to enjoy complete communion in every part of his manifold 
nature with the Infinite, Blissful, and Eternal God. Clearly, 
only too clearly, this conviction is a moral conviction, not an 
intellectual, calculable certainty; this belief is a summons to 
definite specific action, and is not the same thing as knowledge | 
in the ordinary meaning of the ee eee not ii 
t is con- ii] 


on sight, but on trust. It is true that in the ligh 
viction the whole of life becomes increasingly unified, credible, 
purposeful. But the whole of life becomes at the same time a 
and in the same rtion a call to charity, sacrifice, and effort. iia 
Both the faith and the effort would cease if attention were | 
limited to what is possible or calculable in Time, or attainable : 
from within the ranks of humanity—even h ity divinely 
aided—as we know it now. In a word, we travel hopefully aw 
because in a final Divine Arrival, when He 
present with us now, and recognized as present 
gift of faith—a gift indeed divinely given, yet a gift re- | 
quiring resolute exercise by men—when He whom, now Unseen, 1) 
we serve and worship and feed upon, will be visibly manifested — 
in glory, and will change His faithful ones to purpose as | 
to establish them above Sin and Time and Death for ever. 1) 
Thus the a tic element in the Gospel, so far from 1 
stripping “‘ the life that now is ” of value and reality, enhances i 
immensely its value and makes it supremely and magnificently 
serious, alike in its totality and in its least detail. The Age 
that now is and the Age that is to come are not divided one — i, | 
from the other, but are precisely held together, in the Teaching 
of Jesus. They are distinct, but they are never — Hie 
And so, supremely, in the Person of Jesus Himself, the gulf Wey 
between the present and the future is bridged . He i) 
who has through this present Age has now entered for | 


ever as Son of Man into Heaven itself. It is, and always has 
been, the indispensable root of all our faith in Jesus as eemer 
that without the loss of a single particle of His complete and 
on Manhood He has entered for ever into Heaven itself. 

ile, therefore, it is true that we are called, in Him, to become 


4 
' 


2 
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partakers of the Divine Nature, this supreme vocation is not 


to some angelic status, but to our dealer as men, perfected at 


last in God. — 

The two Ages, then, are not separa 
remain distinct. There is a glory 
real meaning of the Last Judgment is that, as far as this Age 
is concerned, man has not got for ever. One day his chance 
will have gone. God will come to give the Life of sheer Beati- 
tude, and may be unable to do what He desires, because the 
destined recipients are not ready. The door is shut. The Son 
of Man comes at an un hour and unfaithful servants 
are cast out. The lamps of the foolish virgins have gone out 
and the Bridegroom knows them not. 

Thus the keynote of the apocalyptic outlook ami teaching 
of Jesus is the note of finality. The Coming of the Son of Man 
in glory will either kill or cure. And whether the result in any 
given case will be destruction or bliss able depends 
entirely upon whether the individual is already living—under 
the manifold difficulties and limitations of this t imperfect 
age—the supernatural life, with its incessant demand for 
iritual activity and charity and sacrifice. The interesting 


te. None the less they 


to notice is that the condition of entry into that om 
of unimaginable Life is never that we shall be fit for it, but that 
we shall be faithful to the Life that we share now. It is idle 


fit. The promise is more and other than that those who have 
shall be allowed to keep what they have. “ He that hath, to 
him shall be given.”’ ‘hand equally, “‘ He that hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that which he hath.”* The 
same invigorating truth undétlien the Parable of the Labourers, 
to whom the Lord of the Vineyard was pleased to give the like 
reward.| There are d of rank in the dom of Heaven, 
there at all is a reward so wildly disproportionate 
that it is better described as a sheer gift than as a reward. 

Now there are many people today to whom the whole idea 
of catastrophic action seems to deny the eternal and changeless 
character of God. And yet it is surely evident that life as it 
is now lived by every human being is itself, on the natural 
plane, shot through with catastrophe. 
element of event and rise, and its savour and reality would 
vanish in that moment. To take the most banal and familiar 
of earthly experiences—the daily spectacle of death; is it not 
true that death in itself brings a catastrophic element into the 
most bucolic human existence? The Parable of the Stupid 
Rich Man comes home to the general heart of man. “ Thou 

* Matt. xiii. 12. T Matt. xx. 1-16, 


but to 


to ask whether you are fit for Heaven. Ofcourse you are not — 


Remove from life the . 


foolish one! This night shall they require thy soul of thee. 
Then whose shall those things be which thou hast prepared 2”’* 
Human life as we know it is a thing with jagged edges. Only 
those who are rich towards God are free to recognize frankly 
the essential incompleteness of our present existence, and at 
the same time to set great value upon the fragment. The 
mere fact of death, faithfully considered, ‘suggests inevitably 
that the final issues of each man’s life are in hands other than 
his own. The twin mysteries of birth and death unite with 
the mystery of the intervening life to proclaim in every un- 
stopped ear the sheer dependence of man upon Another. 

The apocalyptic teaching of Jesus reinforces that lama- 
tion with authority. For this Teacher, who emphasized the 


fragmentariness of life in itself, dared also to claim that for 
fragment in appearance only. 


those in touch with God life is a 
In the intention of God each life is to be completed and. is to 
endure complete for ever. In itself, mdeed, God’s action is 
not catastrophic. Viewed from the human standpoimt—the 
only standpoint possible to us—it can be nothing else. The 
whole point of the teaching about the End of the World is that 
the creatures of God are utterly dependent upon God. But 
they are to depend upon God because He is dependable. God’s 
action is never in doubt from start to finish. It is the human 
response to that action that is in question. Will man repent— 
that is to say, will he recognize hi ence and welcome 


de 
it? In a word, will man enable God sey If so, the End 
of the World will be for him a Beginning which will know no 
end. If not so, the End of the World will be for him an End, 
with all hope of fresh starts erased for ever. 
We are so inclined to allow verbal associations to mislead 
us that we are accustomed to picture the Final J as 
a great Assize. But the analogy from the practice of earthly 
courts of justice is inadmissible for one very simple and obvious 
reason. An earthly judge is terrible to ov deas But he 
does not rouse good citizens to a joy so overwhelming as to 
make them almost swoon at the of it. Prisoners 
may well tremble at the advent of an earthly judge. But it 
would be to find innocent citizens leaping for joy at 
his arrival. the chief emphasis, in the Gospel 
of the Final Coming of the Son. of Man, is upon the blissfulness 
of such an Advent. He who endures faithfully to the End 
will not just be negatively acquitted, but positively saved.f 
This ona ethene, sen will confound him with such warm 
and unnaaet praise as will make him blush for joy. He 


will confess his worth before the holy angels and the Father 
* Luke xii. 20. + Mark xiii. 13. 
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in Heaven.* Such indeed is the prevailing note of the predic- 
tions of the Judgment in the Gospels. “‘ Then shall they see 
the Son of Man coming with clouds with great power-and glory. 
And He shall send forth His angels and gather His chosen ones 
from the four winds.’’+ In the same way the meaning of the 
Parable of the Tares is not simply that the Son of Man will 
root out of His Kingdom all those who do iniquity, but equally 
also that He will cause the righteous in 
the Kingdom of their Father.t Indeed, there is not one direct 
prediction of the Final ing of the Son of Man in the 

where the words “ judge” or “ judgment ”’ occur at all. Even 
in the Parable of the Sheep and the Goats the Son of Man is 
enthroned as King and is not described as a Judge. Nor does 
He judge the sheep and the goats. He merely separates them. 
In short, the Judgment is a sorting rather than a trial. It 
obscure. And the purpose of singular Judge is to give 
an meredible gift. y blesned of M of My Father, and 


possess 
the on ingdom prepared es you from the foundation of the 
world.’’§ 


Nor, again, is it true to say that this Ju merely comes with 


tely awarded in strict proportion to deserts. He comes with a 


wn quite incredible gift, a gift beyond all deserving. Those 
who receive are “unprofitable servants,’ even those—if such 


exist at all—who have done all that was commanded them. || 
They have simply done their bare duty. Yet it is the desire 
and the joy of the Judge to welcome them into a Kingdom 


of unimaginable and unfailing bliss. 
Thus the m of what we call the Last Judgment is 


eaning 
that the Lord Christ will come, in the Name and with the slong 
of His Father, to crown the gift of redemption with the gift of 


perfect and enduring 


* The Lord Christ will come, in the Name and with the glory 
of His Father, to crown the gift of redemption with the gift of 
rfect and enduring life.” The Life to Come and the Last 
udgment are, in the Christian outlook, indissolubly connected. 
The question arises whether_it is ible for us men to have 
such a conception of the Life to Come as to make it the supreme 
incentive of our daily life here below. In the fulness and om 
of its reality, no doubt, that Life su our imagining. None 
the less, it is correspondent with the life of the spirit, which, 


-® Matt. x. 32; Luke xii. 8. > Mark xiii. 27. 
¢ Matt. xiii. 43. § Matt. xxv. 34. Luke xvii. 10. 
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as human beings, we already know in . It can be pictured 
dimly and vividly, though not clearly and meticulously. It 
will be inclusive of everything that is already; for us men, 
as we now are, true and honourable and lovely and of good 
report. Already indeed—as a little reflection will surely show— 
every one of such things has here and now a personal reference. 
re are all things of the spirit, and are spiritually discerned. 
ere, so there. When you have exhausted every picture 
of zest, there remains always a constant 
overplus. That elusive overplus is already’ at the heart of 
all our present experience of “bliseful life. In itself it is untrans- 
latable and defies complete ion. Yet it is by its light, 
and by its light alone, that we translate ev else from 
drabness an = into splendour and enchantment. The 
world is seen in its tru sdsidverthanls seen as nearest to perfection, 
when it is seen in reference to ns—whether human or 
Divine—persons other than, yet sympathetic with, the seemingly 
isolated, individual actor or tor. It is for this reason 
that “ true love ”’ has been the spring of poetry. 

And yet it remains certain that we see now in a glass darkly, 


point to which our human conceiving ever soars. We cannot 
rest in ns yet. 

“The course of true love never did run smooth.” It may 
Love, as 
we know it now, is never an ecstasy for long. It is a demand 
for effort, and a prophecy of something yet to come. There 
is a “worm i’ the bud.” The truer our ve, the less worthy 
of the beloved do we feel. Yet—so far as our innermost inten- 
tion ere is we would not do or suffer to avert 
the cold horror of being taken at our own valuation and scorned 
for an unworthiness of which we are yet quite sincerely conscious. 
And then, again, there is a possibility more dreadfal still. Those 
_ whom we love may fail us. 

There is no need to speak of the noble life of give and take 
that happy human love can become. What needs to be said 
is that the life of human love at its best offers the truest analogy 
of the Life which the Son of Man will give. That Life is sammed 


up in a Person—the One and Only Fair. _Yet—as human experi- 
ence 


this Life is supremely 


fair things and persons, expansive, 
or weariness or care. 


suggests 
Personal, it is inclusive 
inexhaustible, apart from ral 
The Coming of that Person changes all who are capable of change 
And the terror of the Ju t-Coming lies so whi ihe toe 
that it will be definitive. We shall be taken as we are. Or, 
in the terse and vivid phrase of the Gospel, “ one will be taken 


and that the full reality of the Life to Come surpasses the highest: 
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and the other left.”* Thus the prospect of a final crisis in 
the affairs of men does not in any way contradict the change- 
lessness and eternity of God, who wills always that all men 
should be saved and come to the knowledge—and practice— 

No sooner, however, does one difficulty vanish than another 
seems to arise. For what truth can there be in these strange 
predictions of the End, the Coming, and the Judgment ? Is it 
not all fantastic, and alien to our rational thought? It is 
widely felt that the whole conception of some final catastrophic 
end of the present scheme of things, and of the arrival of a new 
order of existence, is utterly fantastic, and belongs to some 
ancient Semitic world in which we who are alive today can find 
no home at all. » 
. . Yet in point of fact the picture which is given in the Gospels 

of the End of the World, and of the Coming of the New Age 
of Eternity and Blessing, is not fantastic in the least. It is 

ous with life as we now know it upon earth, crowded 
as it is with events, comings, revelations, unexpected insights, 
new experiences, sudden shocks. Not only so. Not only | 
does this picture of the Final Coming of the Son of Man fitl 
crown the life of present fact, and illuminate that life itse 
with fresh meaning, and endow the human spirit with a zest 
that is not fitful, but burns with a steady glow. It goes deeper 
than that. The reality there pictured corresponds with the 
native desire of the human heart as such. 

When those people whose outlook is predominantly scientific, 
and purely humanist, promise mankind a perpe life, these 
promises of theirs strike coldly on the heart quite irrespectively 
of whether this interminable future is painted rose or grey. 
The “ glory of going on ”’ is a poor substitute for the prospect 
of a final Arrival. The recurrence of cycle after cycle of life 
- a8 we now know it, the infinite progress towards an elusive 
perfection, which will never be attained—even this, which 
represents the very highest peak in all the range of hopes 
held out to us—even this misses completely the deep and 
constant secret desire of man for a rest which will yet not be 
en and for an existence which will be beyond the reach 
of Ti Decay. Indeed, it has even been suggested that 


the whole wail of heathen phi — about the body as a prison- 


house that hinders the flight of the soul is precisely a symptom 
of this desire of man for an escape from mere recurrence and 
from the prospect of a progress that will never end. 
The whole idea—not uncommon in our time—of the moral 
struggle as being a thing good in itself is on exactly the same 
* Luke xvii. 34. 
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plane. et such a view not only removes the practical 
+ se ger - a hope of final victory; 1t makes the Good Life itself 
dependent aan * the existence of evil, since the Good Life is 
cuamudiid to be essentially combatant. In the last resort it 
leaves us with a dualistic universe and a dualistic God. Similarly, 
in the intellectual sphere, it is profoundly unsati 
human to be told to “ follow the argument for its own 
sake.” Unless there is somewhere an absolute Truth ar 


t 
loses its. zest. And here also is it not true to all intellectual 
experience that the solution of a problem, when it does dawn 


upon the mind, comes like a revelation and is always something 
more than the sum-total of the mental steps by which it has 
been reached ? Is it not true that the conclusion is never simply 
contained in the premises, but something added to them ? 


know it, a corroboration of the apocalyptic outlook 


of the Gos pels. The moral struggle and the mental struggle 
einen Sen.siliet the are; and when they do so, each 1s seen 


to correspond with the first—that is to say, the present—stage 
of the Kingdom of God. The real of all three struggles 


meaning 
is that, for faithful ipants, they effect the purification 
of desire. Once the desire is purged and single, the flash falls 
from Heaven, and the struggle is over, and already, in victory 
and peace, forgotten. The moral le of the decent man; 
the mental le of the thinking man, and the spiritual 
struggle of the religious man in so far as every one of these 
is built upon ho pon the hope of something yet to come. 
The of the First Epistle of St. John may be applied 


impartial to all three struggles, and d er 


ible, because only so are the 
that hath this hope . purifieth himself.’’* 
Thus reflection at it evident that the apocalyp ,tic trend 
of the and: the predictions ofthe 
of the Final Coming of another are not fantastic. They cohere 
with the outward facts of life, and also with the inward yearnings 
of ev ." at all awakened soul. 
ould further be noticed that these a predic- 
= not only appeal to all awakened souls; they serve also 
to awaken the i bom y. Moreover, upon those who have been 
shee awakened there les a special and unique responsibility. 
All the stern warnings of Jesus are addr ‘to the members 
ofthe Church. Those who are actually and consciously members 
of the Kingdom as it exists on earth are not at ease in Zion. 
The Kingdom of God here and now is compared to a net cast 
into the sea, gathering fish of every kind, while its individual 
* 1 John iii. 3. 
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Now if all this is so, we have already, in life as we now 
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. there will be many 


members are likened to agents entrusted with a master’s money 


with which they are to trade.* But the incentive to orderly — 


and diligent action is everywhere presented as consisting in 
the constant thought of the ’s return, when He will Himself — 
serve those who are now His faithful servants. If they support 
that test there will come for them a day when tests will be 
required no longer. They who have been faithful in that which 
is Another’s, will then be given that which is irreversibly their 
own.} They will enter into the joy of their Lord. 


Nowhere in the Gospels is there any estion that the 
sure prospect of the Parousia—the Day of the Lord’s Coming— 
involves belief in the sure ruin of those who—throug 


h no 


fault of their own—remain outside the Kingdom as actually 


established upon earth. There are last who shall be first; 
who will come from every quarter and will 
sit down in the Kingdom of God when others, actual children 
of that Kingdom, will find themselves shut out; there are 
some whom the Glorious Lord will hail as the blessed of His’ 
Father who have never known Who it was Whom they had been | 
serving all their lives. But it is also clear that the same rule, 
to which men are judged by the use they have made 

of the light they have, makes it impossible for Christians to 
deny the manifested Light of Christ. In the end there is only 
one Way by which men come to God. For us it is not charity 
but treason to say that one religion suits one man and another 
religion suits another man. Christ is the end of the Law to 
all true believers in the sense that for them principles give way 
to a Person, in whom, however, those principles are established 
after a fashion in which they seldom do in establish them- 
selves in their own right. Virtue for its own sake is a high and 
noble idea, but it is often austere and dry; virtue for the sake 
of Christ is a convincing reality of power. Christians are truly 
charitable, serve God and man to some purpose, in proportion 
as they live in the immediate and constant of that 
revealing of Christ from Heaven which will also be the revealing 
of the sons of God. 
This thought—in itself almost a truism—brings us in sight 

of the one outstanding diffi with which the problem of 
eschatology has in times needlessly become 
involved. It is a needless difficulty because it arises from a 
misunderstanding. The common view of latter-day criticism 
has been that ist foretold His own immediate return in 
lory, that He was mistaken in so doing, and that it is there- 
ore impossible to accept Him as an authority in Himself. 
We may accept His moral teaching because it commends itself 

* Luke xix. 11-13. + Luke xvi. 12. 
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to our conscience, we may seek to follow His example because 
that example appeals, we may accept His view of "God (after 
modifying or rejecting the sterner features) because it is beyond 
comparison the noblest presentation of God that has yet been 
given. Thus, once more the distinction is drawn which Christ 
Himself so signally refused to draw. We distinguish the Teach- 
ing from the Teacher—after which we proceed to sit. in judgment 


upon the Teaching itself. 
It seems strange from one point of view that those who are 


sufficiently interested in the marvellous story of the Gospel to 


nd their lives in amending it should so miss the significance 
of its central as to ascribe to Him a mistake which in 
veal i is their own. For if those ictions which refer un- 
questionably to the Final End and the Glorious Coming are 
examined, as they stand in the Gospel records, it will be clear 
that in no one of them is there any indication of the time when 
they will receive fulfilment. 

Consider, for example, the apocalyptic chapter of St. Mark’s 
“And when ye shall hear of wars and rumours of 


wars, be not troubled: these must needs come to pass; 


but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; there shall be quakes in divers 
places; thane be famines: dheve shinign 
travail.”’* After these verses follows a describing the 
trials and tions which will befall the Church, and how 


all the nations.t| Then comes another long 

to the Fall of Gah the “Only 
after these two digressions from the original is the 
apocalyptic thread again resumed in the whose 0 


words refer back to the concluding words of the two verses 
uoted in full above. “ But im those days, after that tribulation, 
e sun shall be darkened . . . and the powers that are in the 
Man coming in clouds with great power glory.”§ The 
chapter concludes with a in which a clear distinction 
is made—and a strong contrast marked—between the two 
80 o strangely interwoven throughout its course. 

shall not away until all these be 
Pin Sea . But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no one, not even the adgulil! in heaven, nor the Son, but the 


Father.”’ || 
These verses are not easy to unravel, and they 


resent 


many difficulties, but they do not suggest that the Final Commg _ 


Mark xiii. 9-13. 


* Mark xiii. 7, 8. ¢ Mark xiii. 14-22. 


§ Mark xiii. 24-27, 


|| Mark xiii. 30, 31. 
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is immediate, but rather the reverse. Yet this is the one 
strictly apocalyptic passage in which any attempt at all is 
made to indicate the actual date when the End may be ex- 

. The other predictions, and every one of the apoc- 
alyptic parables, are concerned with the suddenness, the 
un tedness, and the momentousness of the Final Coming, 
but never with the time at which it may be e . The 
case could hardly be otherwise without real contradiction. It 
is precisely because they know not when the time is that men 
are commanded to watch. St. Luke strikes exactly the same 
pening verses of the Acts the disciples 


note as St. Mark. Intheo 
enquire of the Risen Lord whether He will at once restore the 
Kingdom to Israel. “And He said unto them, It is not for 
you to know the times and the seasons, which the Father hath 
- set in His own authority.’’* | 

It is true indeed that the Early Church as a whole expected 
that the Lord would return in glory very soon, and that they 
derived this expectation from words which He had actually 
uttered. The real difference between the attitude of the 
primitive Church and the attitude of so many modern critics 
in this regard consists in the view which they held or hold 
ively of Jesus Christ Himself. The modern critics tend 
to judge Jesus in the light of His recorded Teaching, and of the © 
interpretation which they feel bound to put upon it. Disciples 
of the first centuries of Christianity interpreted the recorded 
and traditional Teaching in the light of Jesus Christ. Their 
faith was primarily faith in Him. They accepted His Teaching 
because they revered and adored the Teacher. And it is on 
this account that, although they were disappointed of their 
- hope of His immediate return, they were never disillusioned. 
Still less did they attribute to Him a mistake which was not 
His but theirs. And the striking and significant thing is that 
Christianity not only survived the shock of disappointment, 
not only survived the failure of a hope which, on the critical 
view, was the constitutive factor of the whole Christian scheme, 
but survived buoyantly and triumphantly, without undergoing 
any fundamental transformation. It did not settle down to 
a second best, but continued to advance upon the same level 
as before, and to go from strength to strength. Not only is 
this so. It is also true that Christianity continued to cherish 
the apocalyptic outlook. The Final Advent never lost its 
place in Christian life and thought. 

Now it is just such facts as these—facts at once solid and 
gigantic—that most deserve attention. They should serve as 
signs that we need to consider afresh the apocalyptic teaching 

* Acts i. 7. 
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of the Christ before dismissing it as an alien element in 


Christianity. It should be ible at once to account for the 
mistaken e tion of the Early Church, and also to discount 
that mistake, as being a merely incidental misunderstanding 
created by their very fidelity to one whole side of the Teaching 
oues mf which is of essential importance and is integral to the 
After all, the task is very simple. What Jesus was con- 
cerned to emphasize with the utmost vigour of which speech 
is capable was the 
lives of men. Yet, for all their brave hope of immortality, 
men can hardly conceive of themselves except as 
under the conditions of this present sensible life. It was felt 
that since the Crisis was so urgent and of such importance, it 
must be important here and now, and be manifested so to be. 
Already, however, in the early letters of St. Paul—those to the 
Christian Church at Thessalonica, for example—you can see the 
first breach being made in their confidence that the End is near 
at hand. St. Paul boldly declares, claiming Divine inspiration 
for his assertion, that the dead in Christ will lose nothing 
through their premature d e from the scene, but 
that the Lord will bring them with Him at His coming.* 
Clearly, once this step has been taken, the proximate crisis of 
Death will tend to take the place of the ultimate crisis of the 
Second Advent. Death, indeed, is construed in terms of the 
Coming of Christ. Like the Final Advent itself, Death is 
certain to come, yet it will come at an hour when men think 
not. In one sense the revised Christian attitude towards the 
Coming of the Son of Man might almost be expressed in the 
words of the bereaved David: “ I shall go to him, but he will 
not return to me.” On the other hand, Ana the dying Christian, 
death is a coming of God rather than a de ee Paria 
His death-day is one of “the days of the Son of Man,”’} and 
for those who love the Lord’s appearing it may even be called 
a birth-day. 

Similarly, the Final Advent will come in Time, but is itself 
supratemporal. In a word, it is the translation into Heaven 
itself of all that is capable of such translation. Enough, perhaps, 
has been already said in this article to lain how such a 
final translation of present life may be conceived. What still 
remains to do-dnd oft reme im ce—I8 
to make clear past all that the idea of imminence 
and urgency is still n 
thought and life. We do not minimize by one fraction the 
priceless value of the apocalyptic strain in Christianity when 


* 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. + Luke xvii. 22. 


urgent importance of the Final Crisisin the — 


, and central, to all Christian 
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we deprecate the attempt to calculate the date of Christ’s 
Final Coming. It had been declared from the very beginning 
of the Gospel that the Kingdom of God does not come with 
observation. 
It is often said that much has been lost through the dis- 
appearance of the tion of Christ’s immediate return, 
that the keen edge of the primitive eagerness has been blunted. 
But such a contention is not borne out even by the New Testa- 
ment evidence. Nowhere does the Christian eagerness appear 
more freshly than in the Gospel of St. John, yet in this Gospel 
the apocalyptic hope already appears transmuted. The future 
hope is there largely replaced by a present certainty of faith. 
It 1s not so much that if the Christian persevere he will one day 
be rewarded by the gift of Life Eternal. That Life is already — 
in his possession. ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
life.”* And if the tion in its cruder form is already 
vanishing in the New Testament period itself, how are we to 
explain the triumphant martyrdoms of the third century if 
that cruder tion is essential, and not accidental, to the 


zest and vigour of discipleship ? © | 7 
_ Clearly there is something further involved in the apocalyptic 
hope than the expectation of a happening which, ing to 


the measure of human time, is to take place very soon. It is 
for this reason that in the genuinely apocalyptic utterances of 
Jesus—those, I mean, which refer unmistakably to the End of 
the World—the note of time is all but absent. __ 
But it would be a disastrous error to dismiss these utterances 
as of little moment just when we are in the way of appreciating 
them at their true worth. They are more than he pictures. 
They are parables. That is to say, they do not exaggerate 
the actual truth, but rather—through the inevitable madequacy 
of human fall short of the reality, to which they 
none the less directly point. Thus they are not to be inter- 
preted as meaning merely that we are to live as «f the End of 
the World was imminent. From the spiritual, that is to say 
from the personal, point of view—the only point of view that 
is of supreme concern—the End 7s imminent. When the 
Kingdom of God is established above Time for ever, it will 
seem as if no opportunity of preparing for it had been given 
us at all. In fact, of course, the time of preparation is the 
t moment, no matter how indefinitely that moment ma 

extend. The action of God is not arbitrary in itself; its result 
is dependent upon our life and upon our spiritual activity here 
in Time. But it will appear arbi . The faithful and the 
unfaithful alike will be taken by surprise. There will be no 

* John iii, 15, 36, v. 24, vi. 54, x. 10, x. 28, xvii. 3. 
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proportion, to our thinking, between the final “‘ result ’ and the 
precedent cause. The comment in either case will be in the 
nature of a + et there will be nothing irrational about 
this decisive ination. Already in our present experience 
we have a foretaste in little of what a decisive event means. 
Already when some bitter consequence results, those who reap 
only what they sow are horror-struck, incredulous, protesting, 
and exclaim that if they had only known they would never 
have done this or that, or that they would never have left this 
or that undone. Already when some blissful consequence 
results, those who reap only what they sow are overjoyed, 
incredulous, exultant, and exclaim, according to their temper, 
that they are the luckiest of men, or that the goodness of God 
is past all searching out. And in each case the exclamation 
is justified. Men reap only what they sow, but the reaping is 
far excess of the sowing. | 

The mgpeunn © teaching of Jesus is a repetition of this 
theme m . It thus brings the two Worlds together. 
But this is not done by drawing an inference from the less to 
the greater. The apocalyptic teaching of Jesus is no inference, 
but a revelation. It is given with authority, and that authority 
His own. The Coming One is none other than Himself. Here, 
as e€ here, this Teacher is in 1 with His own teaching. 

It is possible to accept the whole of Jesus’ teaching about 
the nature and the conduct and the issues of human life because 
that teaching is reasonable and coheres with ience. But 
the very fact that this is so that there is a more excellent 
way—more excellent from the point of view of reason itself. 
If One who so illuminates our life consistently subordinates 
His teaching to Himself, if One so supremely sane sets Himself 
at the centre both of this world and of that which is to come, 
if One so manifestly human proclaims Himself, in character 
and claim and act, Son of and Saviour of Mankind, it is 
_ the part of reason to take Him at His word. To do otherwise— 
to accept the rind of His teaching and reject the core—is surely 
to cast a reflection not so much upon His sanity as upon our 
own. It is to judge ourselves unworthy of Eternal Life and to 


deny the splendid destiny of our humanity, at once revealed 


and restored in Him. 


DoveLas EDWARDS. 
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and priest at Peterborough. From 1621 to 1662 he was Vicar 


THE ENGLISH USURER. OR, USURY 
CONDEMNED 


In the Exeter Cathedral Library am amongst a larg e number of 
pamphlets printed in the sixteenth, seventeenth, me eighteenth 
centuries, 1s one by John Blaxton entitled: “The English 
Usurer. Or, Usury Condemned, by the most learned, and 
famous Divines of i the Church of 
His Majesties subjects, for the stay of further increase of the 
same.” This is followed by a quotation from Calvin: “A deo 
plus quam. rarum est — esse hominom probum et foenera- 
torem: It.is more than rare (or it is rs me seene,) that 
one and the same person, should be both an honest man, and 


usurer.’ 


At the outset, it must be pointed out that this treatise by 


Blaxton was written from a theological standpoint, and it is 


not an economic study of the practice of usury. 
_ Ashort sketch of the attitude of the Church 1 is necessary as 
an introduction to this tract. the later years of, the 
fifteenth century the economic doctrine of the Canon Law was 
evolved; it was based on theology, as a branch of Christian 
ethics. This canonist doctrine was the outcome of the 
of the Church from the earliest times, and what had previously 
been a collection of untabulated maxims now became a regulated 
and systematic branch of ecclesiastical law. We find much 
space devoted to this system in treatises of general theological 
interest, in manuals for confessors, and in textbooks dealing 
with Canon Law. Casuists and canonists wrote treatises on 
contracts, ex e, many one usury. Ashley, in his Hconomic 
History, vol. i. ., chap. vi., pointed out that “ the een 
rapid growth of the canonist doctrine in the later oat 
century was due to many causes, besides the ion of 
trade and the a of new business methods. Not until 
the Council of Vienne in the Western 
to recognize all 
egislation in favour of usury, and the my ariee of usury was 
sy central point of canonist teaching.’ 
__ There are not many details available con the life 
of John Blaxton. His name appears in the register of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He entered the college in 1610, and 


graduated B.A. 1613-14, M.A. 1617. He was ordained deacon 


une final step of absolutely r 


of Osmington, Dorset, and his period there included the chariges 
and vicissitudes of the Commonwealth and Restoration. He 


is described in Hutchings’ History of Dorset as “a painful 
88 


England, and dedicated to all 
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minister and orthodox in his doctrines.” The Rev. T. F. Forth, 
the present Vicar of Osmington, to whom I am indebted for this 
quotation, adds that “ painful ”’ should be interpreted “ pains- 
eo § ” His orthodoxy evidently stood the test of the Puritan 


gee Blaxton’s pamphlet was ted in 1634. A quaint 
illustration prefaces his writing. It shows the usurer in tall 
hat and furred coat seated ‘af ‘his table, and his hands are 
stretched out over the money which is scattered about, loose and 
in bags, amongst the bills and scales. Behind him a lively devil 
is perched, his claws ready to clutch the “‘ covetous wretch.” 
In the other compartment of the illustration swine are portrayed: 


“ The covetous wretch, to what may we compare, 
better than swine: both of one nature 

are, One , the other grunts: 

both grosse, and dull, h still 

Seeding, and yet never 
Resemblance from their habits may be had, 
the one in Furre, th’ other in Bristles clad.” 


Before p to his argument, Blaxton quotes three 
poems. One, entitled On Usurers, is by Francis Quarles (1592- 
1644). 


They robbe the Spittle, pinch the afflicted worst: 
In others griefe they’r most delighted in, 
Whilst Givers suffer for the Takers sinne: 
O how unjust a trade of life is that, 


Which makes the lab’rers, leane, th’ idle, fat !” 
In support of his theory, Blaxton defines usury in chapter i., 


and he 
lending that it be free and liberall,” the the practice of usury is 
“ for gaine,”’ that is to say it is any addition “ over and above 
the Principall,” and this apples not only to money but also to 
“corne, wine, oyle,” etc. He refers to usury, im 
— in Latin, Foenus, in Greek, réxos. 
ed from other contracts in vere main 
roe is a onation or free gift because “ it is illiberal 
an ;’ and it is not lawful buying because in that 
there is “a "a. perpetual alienation of money, in usury. but for a 


time.” 
In the third chapter, Blaxton cites the evidence of six 


bishops, amongst han J ewell, who regards the usurer as one 
who “ wisheth that all others may lacke, and come to him, and 
borrow of him.” And in prt language he shows how all 
the ills of the world spring from this practice, which is rightly 
abhorred by all degrees and professions of men. Bishop sale 


XXIV, 140 
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says: “While the Gentleman depopulates the ee and 
the usurer and victuler are become the chiefe Trades-men of 
rations, what wonder if contrary to Gods Law and the 

Kings, the whole Land be filled with miserable poore.” — 

e Downam, Bishop of Derry, sees in the usurer a man 
who — to be a law es himself; his “ whole endeavour is 
to settle himselfe, and his estate . . . out of the gunshot of | 
Gods providence: he will not deale by Husbandry, or traffique, 
because of the hazards whereunto ae of both is subject.” 

Tins voluntary separation from God and deliberate aliena- 
tion from Him completes the final ruin of the usurer. He “is 
of his owne overthrow ”; as Leo said: “ Foenus 
us est anime.” Amongst other divines, Dr. Willet points 
out ‘that usury 1s against the reason for the institution of money ~ 

“which was invented . . . that thereby things n for 
the maintenance of this ‘life might be provided: but now it 


is perverted and abused to covetousnesse, that money may 
encrease money.” 

Dr. Williams illustrates his argument from the case of 
Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, who, after having heard the 
confession of “ a wretched usurer, gave him no other absolution 
than, “ Deus misereatur tui, si vult, et condonet tibi peccata 
tua, quod non credo; et perducat te in vitam eternam, quod 


est impossibile. 
of St. Paul’s, who published 


Roger Fenton, Pre 


A Treatise of Usurve in 1611, is referred to by Blaxton. — 
had based his argument upon the evidence of the theol 

and. wae yphers of the Karly Church, and of the three 
Canon, Civil, and Common. 


Writers of the seventeenth century were past-masters in 
the art of vituperation and pungent criticism. In the fifth 
chapter of this pamphlet various similes are employed to 
describe the miserable usurer. He is likened by Luther to a 

“ worme in an Apple or Nut,” insidiously undermining the good 
estate of a city. He is like the Ivy on the Oke, a Butlers-box 
with its full complement of counters, a Moath, an Aspe, a Pigge, 
or a timber-worme. He is worse than Hell, a Jew, or Judas. 

In the sixth bag Blaxton endeavours to answer “all 
such some to the lawfulnesse of usury,” 
based upon St. Matthew xxv. 27: “ Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the Exchangers, and en at my coming 
I should have recerved mine owne with usury.” . Here at first 
sight the usurer’s seems to receive Divine approbation. 
But Blaxton points out that similitudes an les 
are not to be taken hi . Forexample, the coming 

Here, 
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therefore, the simile of usury is employed to denote the i — 
of spiritual g , a8 St. Thomas ey uinas interprets the passa 
And so “ the Lord receiveth usury me us. in the encrease neat bis 


ifts, and from —a point which is discussed by | 


t. Au Again, the defender of usury says: “I would 
willing y aay i in the hundred, if I had need, and therefore 
I may take so.” In this a subtle rendering of the rule: “ Doe 
as thou wouldst be done by,” is involved, so Blaxton points out. 

The true m can only be arrived at when the reason 
and will are upright. Various examples are given of the 
absurdities which might arise from a wrong interpretation of 
the maxim. Blaxton refers to the magistrate, who, rrr he 
himself hopes for on, does not, on that n, pardon 
the malefactor who stands before him. Further on, 18 discusses 
the position of trade with regard to , for some men main- 
tained that no business could be carried on without it. Blaxton 
points out that if men will not lend their money or goods freely 
then the sin of usury is encouraged. And he sums up the 
general result of the practice in these words: “ The Romans 
never began to decay, till usury Lorded amongst them, for then 
private gaine thrust out common profit.” 

Finally, in the last chapter, Blaxton demands that usurers 
should repent and make restitution. — 

At the end of the treatise a poem by George Withers (1588- 
is appended in which he censures the 

try Susth ustices, Clerkes, the profiteers and the 
may be quoted as summing up of 
this treatise: 


“To make of Griping usury their Trade 
among the rich, no scruple now is made 


* 


By nature money no increase doth bring, 
most, therefore thinke it a prodigious thing 
That money put to loane, should bring in gaine, 
_ yet some of these by practice doe maintaine 
As monstrous usuries: and nought at all 


_ are touched in their Conscience therewithall.” | 
M. P. 
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CHARLES GORE 


THE news of Bishop Gore’s death comes at the last moment 
of our going to press; and nothing more than a few words of 
nal memory and appreciation are pores here and now. 
ut such as they are, we cannot withhold them, as we think of 
all that Dr. Gore was and has been to English Christianity \for 
the last forty years. I met him first, I think, in my third year 
at Cambridge, when he came to preach for the Cambridge Church 
Society in Great St. ’8; though some time before that— 
during the last Easter holidays, in fact, of my time at Eton—I 
had made acquaintance with his writings in the shape of Luz 
Mundi. It is certainly not too much to say that he was the 
dominant theological influence among the undergraduates of 
that time; and those whom he once impressed, though they 
might find themselves questioning his teaching in certain 
respects in later years, yet relied on lim for the main principles 
of Christian truth and teaching to an extraordinary degree. 
For he was not only a consummate teacher—clear, direct, 
fearless, penetrating—he was also an inspiring leader in the 
battle of the Catholic faith. Not only his teaching, but his 
whole life was a continuous and challenging witness to super- 
natural religion; the conventional and the sentimental, which 
so often take the savour out of the salt, found their constant 
rebuke in his example: he showed us to what heights the Church 
of England would tain call all her members. To hear him take 
a School Confirmation, and see him bend the service to the 
solemn action of the Holy Spirit; to watch him as he moved 
and taught a meeting until he had brought it to discern and 
lay hold on some great principle of faith or conduct; to hear 
him reproving disciples for their tendency to shirk studying 
the big books of older generations—these are things we can 
never forget. The heart goes up to God in praise and thanks- 
giving for what he has been, and in prayer that he who has 


ught so good a fight may rest in peace. 


KE. G. SELWYN. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Tue late Canon Lacey was perhaps the greatest E authority on the 
history of Christian Marriage. In the hope of getting from him the fi 
product of his learning, the 8.P.C.K. three years ago commissioned 
to write a book on the subject. A few days before his fatal tion he 
wrote the following letter to the , which, with the consent of 
Mrs. Lacey, we are enabled to dg In view of our present perplexities 
Canon Lacey’s last words on the subject have unique interest. 


“TI am sorry to say that I have given up my attempt to construct 
a coherent statement of the Christian doctrine of e. Does it 
shock you? I thought I had arranged the lines in the scheme which 
I sent you. But working at it, now st and now there, I found drt ob the 
everywhere up against some practice of a not unim t the 
Christian Church which negates the conclusion that I was to 
draw; and what is so hw I cannot bring myself to put forward as 
Christian doctrine, however sure I may be that it is in fact true. 

“T have always hitherto apeioadieel the subject from the side of law, 
where compromise and accommodation are age marg so that the casuist 
must reckon with them, and the canonist is bound b y casual decisions; 
but now I have been trying to find a firm and unalterable substratum, and 
what seemed to be such is whittled away to a small number of observations 
and propositions which will not coalesce into a coherent 

ote is a disconcerting result, and I am not prepared to publish it, nor, 
I think, would you be willing to do so. No to 
empirical studies, and the great treatises now seem to me just that, sce 


impressive by their very massiveness.” 


: CORRESPONDEN CE 
In your December number you were good enough to comment 
upon some things that I said in the November issue of the Church Union 
about the Declaration of Unity in Eucharistic Belief, which was 


eserve. . 

But I should like to say a few words in 

Clause 3 in that Declaration, as well as of 

_ I took exception to Clause 3 on the ground that it studiously avoids 

sort of way indicating the exact moment in the Liturgy at which 

the th Co epee gm of the Elements really does take place. 

comment I was of the  peebll effect of the 

wording of w of the C use on the mind of the average unlearned worshipper. 
Of course I do not think that to settle the ““ moment ”’ at which Con- 


— of my criticism of 


takes p 

Again, I agree that any such “moment” is indeed not “real and 

theological.” } ” For ev vs Mass is “ One “—a whole and coherent action, 

having the quality of Eternity. In it there is neither “ before” nor 
93 


lace is a “ sine gua non of orthodox Eucharistic Belief.” — 
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* after,” ” strictly speaking: and, looked at from that point of view, the act 
has no “‘ moments.” 
But it is also true that every Mass is offered “in time,” and has, 
therefore, to the perce — of the worshipper, “ moments” in its own 


action, as the sacrifici 
step, to its proper clima 


b 

“ purely liturgical and practical ”’ is to utter a truism in which (except that 

the word “ 

paragement) I should 
‘T need not argue the liturgical aspect, but I want to e the 

ical value of the ition of such a “‘ moment,” which is, of course, 


to with i some slight suggestion of dio 
concur. 


‘important, not so much to the philosophic and sophisticated mind of the 


tramed theologian as to that of the average unsophisticated worshipper, 
to whom, in his multitudes, the Declaration is addressed, as well as to the 
clergy. To him the wording of Clause 3 will cause real difficulty. Once 
he begins to ask ““ When ?” and “‘ Where ?” and can get no definite answer, 
he becomes vaguely bewildered. He wants the bell or something like 
that; he wants, and, I think, must have his “‘ moment.”” Otherwise his 


bewilderment may easily degenerate into doubt, and his doubt into 


disbelief. 

Ser eye years in a Birmingham slum parish parish taught me the absolute 
necessity of clear-cut and definite teaching, so far as it may lawfully be 
had and given, in such matters as these. 

Then with regard to Clause 8, and my criticism of its phrase- 
ology, I had in mind the o ag worshipper. My real difficulty is the use 
of the word “ completion.” We are despe to teach le 


to understand the sacrificial character of tthe Ma Mass and the importance of 
its completion every time in as many cases as possible in and by the com- 
are of the worshipper. We teach that our Lord off upon the 
“a full, ect and sufficient Sacrifice, Oblation and a 
my the sins of the whole world,” and that he, the ordinary wors 
able to take hold. of and make his own that Perfect Sacrifice offer ine 
for all upon the Cross. 


It may gt » yer on my part—no doubt it is—but I am taking 
ion si the wo ‘complete’ Pond) /or “‘ completion ”’ in the way in 
which ) peantranaly to be used in Clause 8, as though the Resurrection and 

age ed something to the perfection of the Sacrifice already 


- Surely our Lord’s Sacrifice was perfect and complete in itself down 
to the least detail, as set forth in the I Divine Order of ‘Sacrifice i in the Old 
Testament: even to the consumption (by anticipation) of the Flesh of the 
Victim by those for and to whom, among others, He gave Himself. Iam 
well content to say, with Monsieur de la Taille, that “ the whole Sacrifice 
is contained between the two extreme limits of the Cenacle and Cal 
And I think it is Lange who says that the Resurrection “ set the of 
the Divine Approval upon that which had been ‘ finished.’ ” 

I deprecate, therefore, the use of the word “‘ completion ” as though 
the facts of the Resurrection and Ascension added something to the 


perfection of the Sacrifice. 
ARNOLD PINCHARD. 
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NOTE 


CONCERNING A SPECIAL SERVICE 


Ly the week after Christmas news is scanty and the Press is readily worked 
up to take an interest in matters which, as a rule, are neglected. + hee 
controversy about the special Form of Prayer put out for January 

not surprising. There was never any question of a prescribed pe ae 
of one which was at the disposal of those who valued help of this 

The form was written by the Archbishop of York, and eh on the cover 
a note that it was authorized for use in the Dioceses of Canterbury and 
York. The Diocesan Bishops received a 
exception, recommended the form to their clergy in the December number 
of their Diocesan magazines 

The criticism was threefold. 

1. Why, it was asked, have special forms at all? Are they not over- 


done? The Prayer Book services, cea eed with proper intention, give us — 


allwe need. In reply it may be urged that, with the recognized exception 
of Armistice Day forms, a Litany for the persecuted Russian Church, and 
the yearly St. Andrew’ s-tide Widénaie Intercessions, there have been no 
special services of the kind, if memory serves = since the See 
celebrations of June, 1919. The present crisis is generally acknowled 
to be unique. It is true that instructed Churchpeople can use fa 
pares with intention, but the average casual worshipper needs additional 
elp if he is to focus his prayers rightly. 

2. The w of the suffrages was condemned u and 
contrasted unfavourably with Cranmer’s cadences. The Archbishop 
would be the last man to claim exemption from criticism on the score of 
nal opinion may be expressed freely. The literary 


his high rank, so a perso 
expression of some of the suffrages left much to be desired and, if ample 


time had been available, could have been improved. But, given the 
matter, the possible im in was probably small. You 
cannot find goreintec for going off the Gold 


between permanent liturgical forms, which cannot be too drastically 
criticized and revised before being sanctioned, and popular devotions 
intended for a specific occasion. Such devotions are not and should 
not be judged by a liturgical standard. In such cases it is best to state 
your meaning as Sloat as possible, even at the cost of literary 
charm. The very starkness of the phrasing will help to impress the lesson. 
3. The really serious criticism concerned the = Aion put on the lips 

of worshippers expressing national humiliation. When the conduct et 
Britain was mentioned, the word used was “ because (we have done so and 
so), whereas the sins ‘of other nations were introduced by “if.” What 
other course was ible? ‘We were invited to anaiheals" our own sins, 
not those of other nations. The’ comments in some cases were extra- 
ordinarily naive. ‘‘ We have not been 
been that—we have been submissive ” was their gist. [I yield to none 
in my admiration for the idealistic policy of British Governments since 
the war. We have given a lead in such.matters as the wiping out of 
War debts, the abolition of submarines, etc., which unfortunately has 
not been followed. ovat with a foreigner I would press this Aber 

But on my knees before ? I read a foreign books and papers 


t. ore nations have 


and, with hardly an 


Standard and allied topics. Th to notice the distinction 
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96 THEOLOGY 
to know in what light we appear abroad. It seems to me reasonably 
certain that a nation, like an individual, is likely to suffer from undue 
self-esteem. The uniform repudiation of arrogance by the critics is in 
itself suspicious, from a mens i noe se standpoint. At least on a day of 
national prayer we cannot go wrong in confessing the faults which other 
nations seein us. A nation has a continuous life. Even granted that we 
have purged out our old faults, there is much in our past history which 
we cannot defend as we kneel before our Father. It should not be for- 
gotten that some of our hymn books include as suitable for Christian 
worship a poem which by implication defines England as the chosen people, 
gard “the Gentiles” and “lesser breeds without the law.” 
How should we explain this toa foreigner? 

The service was an attempt on the part of one mind to give a Christian 
interpretation to the world-situation in the light of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was not “ everyone’s service,” but nevertheless it had an unprecedented 
sale. The clergy who had the e to use it in spite of the outcry 
probably said, when the authorship was revealed, that they were content 
to err with the Archbishop of York. 

W. K. Lowrner CLARKE. 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, July, 1931. 


This number, as this periodical may be counted upon to do, abounds in 
good things and contains articles of scholarship and distinction ranging 

m the Mathematics of Ancient Peypt, V ergil and medisval Armenians 
to Pascal, Richard Baxter and Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Conway writes of the Medicean codex of Vergil in the Laurentian 
Library, with its dated subscriptio, by Apronianus, Consul in a.p. 494. 
The MS. itself Dr. Conway dates in the early second century. He gives 
instances from this MS. showing how some of its readings shed light on 
Vergil’s mind and art. Another article which contains much of interest 
to readers of THEOLOGY is a section of the “ Woodbrooke Studies ”’ here 
printed, a Syriac MS. of Dionysius Barsalibi, of which the date appears 
to be about the middle of the twelfth century, containing an attack on the 
errors and shortcomings of the Armenians. Barsalibi recounts about 
thirty-five of their “heresies.” It is in their favour that they, with his 
own Syrian Church, reject.Chalcedon, but they are nevertheless gravely 
heretical in that they are (according to him) guilty of a kind of docetism 
and of many ritual delinquencies such as the use of azym or unleavened 
bread in the Liturgy. He quotes against them in this connexion 
1 Cor. v. 8 in the Syriac version, “‘ with the leaven of sincerity and truth.” 
They also hanker after Jewish habits and sacrifice lambs at Passover, 
and they re-baptize Christians who come to them from other Churches, 
they forbid the faithful to read the Scriptures, and many other faults of 
less importance are duly pilloried. | 

There is a continuation of the correspondence of R. Baxter with John 
Eliot, and an interesting account of mathematical science in ancient 
Egypt, from which it appears that though there was ability tad susp 
many subtle calculations, the papyri have yielded no clear evidence of 


true algebra so far. There are also several other articles of interest. 
W. R. V. Brape.. 
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Ephemerides Theologice Lovanenses. July, 1931. 
'. This number is dedicated specially to our Blessed Lady, proclaimed 
Theotokos by the Council of Ephesus fifteen centuries ago. e articles 
all treat of that definition and its implications. The first, “ Autour de le 
Définition,”’ describes the ure of the Council and some of its methods 
of work. It the Creed of Nicwa and then conducted its business 
with great speed, coming to its decisions without discussion, after only 
hearing the rival statements read. It published no new statement of 
faith. The material of Cyril’s anathemas is all taken from the selection 
of passages from Nestorius’ writings presented to the Council by Peter of 
Alexandria. There is a second article on the letter of Theodoret to the 
monks of the Kast. Cyril’s adversaries and feared Apollinari 
ism and did not thoroughly understand the meaning of some of Cyril’s 
expressions, such as éywows dvorxy. The views of the Antiochene school 


were characteristically short, they do not go far enough to attam to 


a Clear idea of “ Person,” and Theodoret knows nothing of the communs- 
calto idiomatum—in a word, the theology of Antioch is incomplete. 

These two French articles are followed by two in Latin which are 
typically scholastic in tone, one on the merit de congruo of the Blessed 
Mother, and the other on her bodily glorification. The author of this 
latter article argues that , a8 a human being and a daughter of Adam, 
really died, but, as the delayed resurrection of the just is due to penalty 
for sin and she is i te, her resurrection followed immediately. 
And since in every case locus debet esse locato, the risen body 
of our Lady must have been straightway received into Heaven. As she 

The usual very full reviews of books in all branches of theological 
literature complete the number. 


W. R. V. Brave. 


Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxii., No. 2. 

Dr. Edward Kénig of Bonn makes a vigorous attack on certain ten- 
dencies in modern Old Testament criticism. His main points are three: 
(1) the influence of Babylonian culture on the religion of the Patriarchs 
is of far less importance than is sometimes imagined; (2) the distinction 
of a pre-Mosaic period is a cardinal point in the appreciation of the historical 
books of Israel; (3) the religion of the Patri was but little affected 
by the religion of the Canaanites among whom they dwelt. While it is 
hardly possible to subscribe without qualification to Dr. Kénig’s theories, 
yet his paper deserves careful attention. 

Dr. Abraham Schechter replies with some indignation to a review of 
his book Studies in Jewish Liturgy by Dr. Israel Davidson. 

This number contains many useful reviews and book notes. We may 
call attention to those on Jewish Views of Jesus, a collection of quotations 
from the writings of Claude Montefiore, Israel Abrahams, Joseph Klausner 
and others, also A Jewish View of Jesus, by H. G. Enelow. e constant 
looking of modern Jewish teachers towards “‘the central figure of 
Christianity ” (the phrase is that of Professor Moses Hyamson) is not 
without interest to Christians; and here is yet one more attempt to throw 
the blame on Pilate for the Death of our Lord. 

R. D. Mipp.eton. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die A.T liche Wissenschaft. 1931. Heft 3/4. 


PEDERSEN’S article on our views of the Old Testament summarizes in 
part the conclusions of his book Israel. His most significant | t 
is that “ JE, D and P are designations for collections which received their 
present form after the exile; all three contain material which springs from 
ancient times or is rooted in them. They cannot be arranged in a line of 

development, but are rather parallel an el and ge aa to give 
@ picture the manifold diversi of Isra In 
there is no room for any appreciable development between Deuteronomy, : 
twenty-five years before the exile, and the Priestly Code, composed during 
the exile. e Book of Job cannot be dated, since it represents life in 
a small community untroubled by the problems of the large centres. Any 
time between 800 and 300 B.c. would be suitable. 
The other articles are largely commentaries—on Isaiah i il., iii., Job, 
Obadiah, 1 Chron. ii.-ix. Mowrncxet on Deutero-Isaiah comes to the 
conclusion that the Servant Songs were inserted by the compiler, who 
took them from a source other than his main source, a collection of oracles 
which he to assonance, catchwords, etc. There is no 
chronological order or sequence in the cha xl.-liv. The writer 
belonged to the “‘ School” of the unknown one The Servant Songs 
are by another of the same school. hae 


1931. Heft 2. 


Zeitschrift fiir die N.T Wissenschaft. 
This number is full of good things. Professor von DosscHtTz has a 
study of Kvpios “Incois. What did “Lord” mean when applied 
naa This is a problem of primary importance. While later Gentile 
peer familiar with the cult of a Lord-Sarapis, or other god, may have 
carried their ideas into the Church, no such associations are ~ oomph am 
Paul and hiscircle. This sends us to the Septuagint, where Kv uplos 
sents Yahweh. There are difficult questions here, and the Adonai i> 
of the Massoretic text is thought by some to be a translation of the Greek 
Kvpros of the Septuagint, which was prior to it. A delicate investigation 
is condueted in an illuminati fing fashion. F. Torm’s article on the Psycho- 
logy of the Fourth Gospel, though the difficulty of holding 
that the author was an eyewitness of the events he describes, shows how 
improbable psychol y¥ the usual critical views are. What motive led 
the writer to put out an anonymous book, for that describes 
¢ Gernarp Krrret’s work is always admirable. Here he 
to the Judaizing party; the 
testimony of Hegesippus is worthless. K.Srarrrz has a very fine essay 
on Apoc. v. 1, the book written without and within, sealed with seven 
seals. This BiBrbov i is a document, not a book, and the reference is to a 
legal document (such as is found among the Egyptian papyri) written on 
the outside so that all could read it, with the same content inside vouched 
for by six witnesses, and then sealed with six seals. The seals could be 
opened only in a court of law. The seven seals, instead of six, are due 
to the symbolism of the Apocal EK. Stew shows that the contro- 


the 
contests the usua! view that James 


versy as to whether Constantine became sole ruler in 324 or 323 is settled 


in favour of 324 by the Oslo Papyri. 
W. K. L. C. 
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The Clergy Review. December, 1931. 


This number has an interesting note on the habit of applying for a 
dispensation allowing marriage between uncle and niece, or nephew and 
aunt. An Instruction issued by the ong Congregation of the’ Sacra- " 
ments laments the frequency of ap The practice is sprendinig from 4 
place to place like an infection. vol are warned excessive E 
readiness to recommend tions. The normal for dis- 4 
pensation are “the removal of notable scandal, the settlement of grave 
questions touching succession to property, the relief of a family involved 
in great difficulties or in abject poverty.” Other reasons, such as angustia 
loci or carentva dotis, are insufficient except by accumulation. 

Elsewhere instruction before ma is treated. A priest need put 
no questions at all to members of his congregation. In cases of ignorance 
he is bound to offer instruction. But if the parties decline to be m- 
structed, they are not to be refused the sacrament of marriage for that 
reason. 

To many Anglicans the Roman system of dispensations is a “ scandal.” 
Canon Laces, by whose death the greatest Anglican authority on marriage 
problems is taken from us, used to maintain etically in conversation 
that a rigid marriage law was impossible; it did not fit the facts of life. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury should claim the right of granting dis- 
pensations. 

W. K. L. C. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus xlix., Fasc. iii. and iv. 


The current number contains among other items a study of the pro- 
logue to the first Latin version of the legend of Barlaam and Joasaph, and 
a version in Ethiopian and Latin of the history of St. Abraham the: Stone- 
cutter. English find even more interesting an 
article entitled Légende et Mi du Row S. Richard, who is also described 
as Rex rae wi Who was this King Richard ? The only King Richard 
known to English history was far from being a saint. The Richard 
in question appears in the Roman ology on February 7, as the 
reputed father of Saints Willibald, Wynnebald and Walburga, all Saxon 
missionaries who flourished in the ei ighth century and were relations of 
St. Boniface. The author of the “ Life of Willibald ” in the D.VB. has 
doubts about the existence of a King Richard, and says that Willibald 

was “ the son of a certain Saint Richard, who bore the title of King and is 
san eae to have been the son of Hlothere, King of Kent.” The writer 
of the article on Walburga is more cautious and says that the name 
Richard is an umosuihle oh one, and leaves it at that. 

Of Willibald we have an authentic account in his pilgrim’s guide-book, 
or Vita seu H , a contemporary work, apparently rie — 
by a nun at his dictation. He is there stated to have gone 
to Rome about a.p. 720, accompanied by his father, an Enghshman of 
noble birth, and his brother Wynnebald. On arriving at them. the father 
died and was buried at Lucca in the monastery of St. Frigidian, an Irish 
saint who is better known as St. Finnian of Moville. The brothers went on 
to Rome. Willibald made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and died (786) as 
Bishop of Eichstédt, having been summoned to Germany by his kinsman 
St. Boniface. Wynnebald was also summoned by Boniface and founded 
the double monaste.y of Heidenheim, of which Walburga was afterwards 
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THEOLOGY 

abbess. But no contemporary or early document gives any hint that the 

, or even a reputed saint. 
P. Coens has unearthed two documents of considerable interest, and 

by their means has traced the growth of the legend by which an anonymous 


Anglo-Saxon gentleman became not only a saint but a king. 
The documents are: 


(1) The Office of St. Willibald, by Bishop Reginald of Eichstadt. . 

(2) ‘a unpublished Life and Miracle of St. Richard now in the 
- Labrary of Munich, which came y from Saint Em- 
maras de Ratisbon and is now printed for the first time. 


The number also contains a copy of a Letter of Indulgence issued on 
behalf of H de Vita of Scleus: a charitable institution maintained 
by aconfraternity of Flagellants, the Letters of Indulgence being addressed, 
eae de societate devotorum—se super nudo verberantibus propter 

m.’ 


_ Among the Publications H lagrographiques noticed there is a long and ~ 
eulogistic review of St. A "8 Conversion, by W. J. Sparrow-Sim n. 
“Le volume de MS. est non soureen ble mais bienfaisant ah 


A new book on that in ity Benedict of Aniane is also 
noticed: Benedict von Aniane. vr und Personlichkevt, Josef Narber- 
haus; also a new life of Savonarola: Girolama Savonarola. Prediche e 
scruit. Mario Ferrara. 


Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique. 

In the October issue Father Faux continues his examination of the 
relationship existing between Orphism and St. Paul. There is a stray 
reference to the thought of Dionysius, and we wish that a scholar of the 
of this author would bestow attention on his influence and that of 
do-Dionysius. There is much incidental criticism of the labours 
err Kisler, who scarcely bestows sufficient attention upon the Pauline 
istles. Father Ghellinck raises some chronological points in the career 
of Peter Lombard. His article is a serious addition to our knowledge of 
the life of the famous “ Master of the Sentences.” Father rter 
examines a letter of a hermit at Renaud, to the abbé de Morimond, who 
flourished from 1139 to 1154. Thehermitisunknown. The letter, which 
is printed in extenso, throws light and leading on the ste s in the Christian 
life, and this light and 1 come as much from Boe ’s ““ De conso- 
latione philosophiw ” as from the Bible, thus affo another proof of 
the power of Boethius in influencing the early medisval mind. 


of 


— — 


Journal of Religion. Vol. xi., No.4. 

It would be very unfortunate if a reader were to be deterred by the 
two opening articles from the very able paper on the Problem of 
Evil contributed by Homer H. Dubs, of Marshall College, Huntingdon. 


Starting from the h thesis of human progress as the purpose (or part 
of te purpose) of God, he finds both memasiciiion and evil to be 
possible. 


erequisites.. If there were no evil, no oe image would be 
Dehaniinien destroys the idea of progr ce indeterminism 1s neces- 


sary for the fullest value in life and progress The religious man means 
by commrpenease that God is responsible for a universe in which His good 
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‘can be and is being carried out. Evil and suffering are spurs, 
* their very pains driving us on to effort towards removal of the sources 
from whence they.spring, and so towards progress. No good is done by 
pretence. The more evil is recognized, the greater is the hope of progress. 
‘ Evil is not less real or less to be repudiated because its existence is under- 
stood.” It is, in fact, man’s best friend; therefore “he should not rebel 
at it or despair, but bestir himself to remove it. He has good philoso- 
ical reason to believe in a good God, for God’s goodness is shown in 
evil, the most bitter ap fw nae because thereby the greatest good may 
ensue.’ Agreement be observed with Browning: 


“|. . with, for evil, so much good more.” 


Mr. Dubs deserves our thanks for giving us the tonic our present distresses 
require. 

" Godve attention should also be given to Bernard E. Meland’s report on 
‘‘ The Modern Liturgical Movement in Germany.” He tells us many 
interesting and curious things, among them that “‘ German Protestants 
have no interest in the high-church tendency. In fact, they are frankly 
hostile to it.” Buta of service organized around some significant 


historical lity in the foll way is strangely curious: 
Theme : Insight into Luther’s Home-Life. 
1. Luther’s home—a place of godly 
_ 2. Luther’s home—-a place of pray ess. 
3. Luther’s home—a place of work. : 


4. Luther’s home—a place of love. 
5.° Luther’s home—a place of joy. 


These items indicate the main outline around which the service is to 
be built. Between each phase of the theme appropriate music is inter- 
woven. This, and another type of service entitled Li 
in which the stereopticon is a prominent feature, suggest that there are no 
to which experimenters will not go when unchecked by “ high 
church ” or catholic respect for the considered wisdom of antiquity. 

H. 8S. 


Theologische Blatter. December. | 
Prof. Lohmeyer contributes an article on ‘“‘ Hegel and his Theological 
Importance” in memory of the cen of his death (November 14, 
1831). There is also a translation made by Pastor E. Platzhoff-Lejeune 
of a delivered by the great Italian publicist Antonio Fogazzaro, 
on January 18, 1907, about “‘ The religious ideas of Giovanni Selva.”’ 
Hegel, as a philosopher, and Selva, as a propagandist, both influenced the 
theology of their time. 
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CaTHotic APposTotic. Collected Papers. By C. H. 
Turner. Hdited by H. N. Bate. Mowbray. 8s. 6d. 


The Church of England has recently lost two laymen, both 
of eee OTN scholarship of the highest order and left so 
much ished work as to constitute a tragedy. I refer to 
Dr. Thackeray and his work on Josephus, and to Professor 
Turner, whose fastidious accuracy in completing work and 
readiness to undertake new tasks beyond his strength caused 
a quite abnormal number of promised books to be ou 
at the time of his death. The word “tragedy ” is used in no 
conventional sense. It is by no means certain that scholars — 

like C. H. Turner will exist in the future. The shifting of 
intellectual interests combined with economic difficulties may 
prevent men with such capacities from devoting themselves to 
ecclesiastical history. Deep knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
tireless enthusiasm, the broad humanism taught by Winchester 
and Oxford, a simple piety which causes a scholar to go to his 
desk as a priest to an altar—such an equipment for the Church 
historian may come to seem legendary within the lifetime of 
some of our readers. 

Prefixed to the Essays, which are largely reprints of articles 
in THEOLOGY, is a memoir by Dean Bate, of which it is difficult 
to write without superlatives. It is the perfection of a short 
— phy, as lively as a Lytton Strachey sketch, but written 
with affection and reverence, without, however, any attempt to 
hide the lovable oddities of a bachelor don. 
Next to the Memoir in value I should place an essay, superb 
in its lucidity and grasp, dealing with the Ministries of Women 
in the Primitive Church. The Essays on New Testament 
problems seem to me less valuable. T. 


They give the impression 
of a scholar coming to fundamental theological questions late 


in life and finding himself unable to do justice to all the elements 
of the problems. Nothing im these essays is to be compared 
with the Professor's on St. Mark in the Journal: of 
Theological Studies and the New Commentary, where he was in 
his element. 

To illustrate the line taken in this review. I nally 
have never been able to make up my mind whether Ephesians 
is by St. Paul or only “ Pauline.” Such ersity, 
to 6. H. Turner, is due to “those to whom the idea of the 


Church is alien” being “ reluctant to conclude that it was not 

alien also to the Apostle” (p. 80). Like many others, I can 

make nothing of Hebrews as an a addressed to the Church 
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of Jerusalem about a.D. 67. But, says Turner, “ criticism 
which shuts its eyes to such patent historical probabilities 
stands self-condemned” (p. 81). “Oral tradition” (as a 
factor in Gospel origins), we read, “‘ has turned out to be a 
will-o’-the wisp” (p. 83). As a matter of fact, by the work of 
aca school it has been restored to 4 position 
real im 
The Essay on St. Peter most of all illustrates this tendency 
to one-sided Jud ents. Although Turner’s own position was 
strongly Ang the Ghureh’o of England has an exclusive 
claim on the all of English Christians,” p. 67—a position 
that is very hard to maintain), he presses the prerogative of 
St. Peter in an almost unfair way. ‘On ““ give to them for me 
and thee * (Matt. xvii. 27), the comment is: “ Jesus and Peter, 
apart from the other disciples, are, so to say, a by them- 
selves’ (p. 189). The promise to St. Peter in Matt. xvi. 18 
Unhistorical here, it comes from part 
0 xvi., a post-Resurrection appearance to Peter 
which is the diseax of the Second Gospel. So speculative a 
ition 1s in so conservative a scholar. Nor does 
e seem to reflect that, from the point of view of the historian, 
ed from the theol n, a Petrine Primacy given 
shah Gen ix ence. Again, the om 
of 8S. Peter and Paul in Rome is said to be stated in Rev. x1, 
the story of “the two witnesses”? whose bodies lie in the street 
of the great city, “ where also their Lord was crucified.” By 
these words John actually says “ Jerusalem”; he cannot fairly 
be taken as Rome, without discussion. 
These are a few examples out of many which show Professor 


rs that there is another side with 
to be said for it. The canons which he applied in his 
1 field seem to have been abandoned when the 


own 


specia 
 eriticism of the New Testament was concerned. But, pa al 


as the reader bears this in mind, he will derive great benefit 


from these singularly lucid and attractive essays. 
K. Lowrner CLARKE. 


Motives anD Mecuanisms oF THE Minn. By E. Graham 
Howe. The Lancet, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


and his p is that of general 
of the hypotheses and practical princip 
he his work. This very contains the matter of 


twelve lectures, given in connection with the Tavistock Clinic. 
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symptoms go 


The exposition is clear and detailed, and case-histories are 


given sufficiently fully to be really illuminating. 


The book is, of course, written for doctors who wish to 
practise psychotherapy, and any detailed criticism of its clinical 
ropriate in a medical journal. But 


material would be more apps 
it is by no means out of place to commend it here to those of 


the clergy who find themselves not merely generally interested 
in psychology, but compelled by the exigences of their pastoral 
work to deal with cases which are neurotic as well as spiritual]. 
No better outline has yet been given of the general theory 
upon which a majority of our best English psychotherapists 
are now working. And if its complexity is a surprise to some 
who are new to the subject, a very little intimate lence 
with patients or penitents will suffice to show that nothing 
less complex would be adequate. For though the “ motives 
and sera art Ms ” involved are in fact fairly few and fairly 
— their manifestations are so Protean and so hard to 

with certainty that even now psychopathology is more 
an art than a science, and often we feel (as perhaps sometimes 
in reading these pages) that we trust the lence of our 
adviser more than his formule. This book will not only be 


a help to those clergy who wish to take modern psychology 


into account, but also a very necessary warning that any light- 
hearted and superficial employment of psychological methods 
and interpretations is likely to do more harm than good. 

A few comments upon the book may be ventured, bearing 
in mind the kind of reader who is most likely to see this review. 
Dr. Graham Howe lays a very necessary emphasis (which those 
clate) against the generalizing and so of treating 
individuals as though they were types. Every case is indi- 
vidual, and every symptom, however symbolic, has an individual 
reference (see p. 47). So again the earlier Freudian view that 

lech to special and early incidents, or trawmata, 
maust now take its place as subordinate to a much broader view | 
of the general significance of the patient’s disposition and 
environment (p. 63). It is this essentially individual reference 
which gives the book its great value, a se evangelical as well 
as medical. 

The only main hesitation as to the general theory of the 
book concerns the theory of what is here called “ recapitula- 
tion,” the belief that: we have to recognize in each individual 
an unconscious motivation which rests ne racial history. 
This puts Jung’s well-known and very difficult hypothesis in 
a clearer and more attractive form. But it still remains a 
hypothesis. The clinical facts are not in question, and are of 
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reat importance. It may yet be true that they derive more 

irectly lie childish (and perhaps ante-natal) experience than 
i a ts of this school allow. At present there are some, 

at least, to whom the explanatory theory is no explanation, 

but an added difficulty. — 

Other detailed points may be mentioned. In the discussion 

- of phantasy (p “i 33, 34) it would have been worth while to 


note the _— and importance of phantasy that is creative. 
Where p aren a forward reference, and is not merely 
r ive, a may be of the greatest help in treatment. A 


to one who sets ‘about 


castle in the air is well worth having 
building a castle on earth to its model. 
The discussion of dreams (pp. 48 ff.) might have a note on 
recurrent dreams, which are a perplexity to many, and which 
have a cance of their own. And what is a scientist 
doing with such a sentence as that which suggests that perhaps 
many dreams are “just dream 1 tion, play without 
Pp , without mea in themselves” (p. 51)? Even 
Inso ov roblems may not be so lightly surre ered. 
clerical reader may find himself 
bout the Hol Sp cally 
about the Holy Spirit, an e Virgin Mary ( 

p. 102 ff. and 121 f). hati 
Dr. Graham Howe is very rightly concerned that we yrould 
not make any mistake by accepting as God some mere transfer 
from our unconscious. “It is surely most desirable for us to 
try to make some distinction between our ideas of God, which 
are to a greater or less extent derived from these unconscious 
sources, and those characteristics which may perhaps belong 
to the true oljective nature of God, quite independent of our 
imago feelings and compensatory wishes” (p. 103). The same 
caution is made (pp. 194.) ina worth quoting 
in full: “ All that been said is not intended to refer in the 
htest degree to matters of objective, historical in: ical 
y to the unconscious factors of the subjective a 
; pproach to what may have its own objective aiey. To 
say that father imago and mother imago are factors in our 
pi Be rit of the Deity is merely to state a platitude—namely, 
that our feelings about God do not correspond necessarily with 
the objective truth of His reality. What we feel about God 
is a psychological matter due to eychologi factors. The 
oljectwe validity of God is altogether erent matter, but 
it would seem to be essential to know first of all why we feel 
as we do about God, before we try to discover what objective 
validity there ma be. Unless we can do so we look not at 


obj so reality, but into a mirror in which we shall see only 
XXIV. 140 8 
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the reflection of ourselves, our feelings, and our wishes. To 
look in this mirror and to interpret what we see is the function 
of psychology, but all that can definitely be said is that what 
we see there is probably: not God.” 

Again, readers may well wonder, after reading pp. 59, 60, 
what is left of the concept of freedom. Let them set against 
this passage another, in which Dr. Graham Howe vindicates 
the quest of the ideal: ‘‘ What we need is to find our individual 
and social freedom and psychological health in pursuit of an 


dent of all unconscious defence mechanisms and 
The Freudian analytical school has 
been in danger of destroying and denying life altogether in 
its pursuit of inexorable unconscious determinism. There is 
more in life than psychopathology, and the goal which we are 
seeking is ultimately more important to us than the source 
from which we have sprung” (p. 169). We need not quibble 
over the possibility that source and goal are ultimately one. 
The point is clear and it is true. 

It is a little startling to find pride made “an unqualified 
virtue ”’ (p. 94), but those who read on will find that the neces- 
sary condemnation is laid upon vanity. The difference is one 
of words, but moral theologians would find it hard to accom- 
modate themselves to this new usage. 2 

Finally, the last chapter, on actual treatment, must be 
noted as especially clear and illuminating. 

L. W. GRENSTED. 


Tue Eneiish CouRCH AND THE PAPACY FROM THE CONQUEST 
TO THE REIGN OF JoHN. By Z.N. Brooke, M.A., Birkbeck 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1929-31. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 10s. 6d. 


‘The Birkbeck lectureship at Trinity College Cambridge has 
afforded to a number of students not only a gratifying dis- 
tinction as holders but also a welcome opportunity or com- 
pulsion to put into readable form the results of researches 
upon which they have been ged. Naturally the lecturer 
will choose for himself the field that he pro to survey and 
conditions of time and space impose and justify a certain 
arbitrariness of choice. But readers of Mr Brooke’s volume 
will be unable to repress a feeling of regret that the death of 
Dr C. H. Turner in 1930 finally disappomted hopes of seeing 
in print the account of the early sources of Canon Law which 

formed the Birkbeck lectures of 1921 and 1922; for the 
subject was one upon which the learned editor of the Ecclesiae 
Occvdentalis Monumenta Turis Antiquissima discoursed with an 
authority which few others could claim. The various collections 
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necessarily form a part, though in one sense a subordimate part, 
of thense;: but in the main with 
_ practical consequences in a later period. For this purpose 4 
men Conquest suggests itself as providing a cha 
English political and ecclesiastical development suficiently 
novel to make the choice of it as a seem appro- 
priate in view of what is to follow. It is true that in another 
connexion it might have seemed worth while to enquire what 
recisely were the ‘sacra canonum instituta ac veneranda 
ontificum a icae Sedis decreta’ to which 
Beornmod Bishop of Rochester, for example, rome a tly 
to live in his profession of obedience to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, made probably in 804 oe or to examine the 
and history of the uod principatum 
tenet itas® im that 
attributed in the Canterbury A to Helmstan Bishop 
of Winchester in 839 a.D.; or to ask oneself if a depressed view 
of the state of bishops and clergy clergy in England before the infusion 
of Norman influences, or the reconstitution to Norman 
ideas, really justifies us in supposing that so little was carried 
over that we can arrive at a reasonably adequate estimate of 
the later n without troubling ourselves overmuch about 
the of the . We may leave the historical student 
of the future to decide for himself how much of the i 
sections of the eighth chapter and opening sections of the nin 
chapter of Stubbs’ Conststutvonal History needs to be rewritten 
in the light of the researches of F. W. Maitland and Mr Brooke, 
while doubting if the questions can be narrowed down to issues 
quite so simple as has sometimes been assumed to be possible. _ 
within its self-1 limitations and in reference 
to the task which the author set himself in the lectures Mr 
Brooke’s book is something more than a companion to 
his chapters in the fifth volume of the Medieval 
History: it ranks as one of the most brilliant studies of a subject 


which has appeared for many y years. In his in study 
of the origin, use and m of ‘ Ecclesia licana ’ he calls 


attention t to the —s orms of description— Ecclesia 
Anglorum’ used by regory the Great, ‘Ecclesia Angliae ’ 
used by St Anselm, * Keclesia Anglicana ’ in Hugh the Chanter 


c. 1127, ‘ Ecclesia adopted at first by Alexander III 


as by Paschall II end other correspondents of The 
suggestion that the adjectival form is modelled on * Gallicana * 
is probable enough. The connotation he would in two 
formulas: one ods ted by Alexander III in 1173 when address- 
ing a letter ‘ ‘qrdhiepleon iscopis ep! . et alus ecclesiarum 


et universo et pop Angliam constitutas,’ 
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the other used by Archbishop Hubert Walter when in 1195 he 
of “hanc occidentalis ecclesiae portionem quam in Anglia 
plantavit Altissimus.’ But it may be doubted if we really 
escape from the danger of any unduly national implications by 
substituting “the English Church ’ or ‘ the Church in England ’ 
as the vernacular rend of “ Ecclesia Anglicana ’ instead of 
the time-honoured ‘Church of England’ which some at any 
rate will still venture to hold to be certainly admissible and 
rere the only translation which does full justice both to 
and usage. Readers of Mr Brooke’s second chapter on 
The 1 Western Church in the Eleventh Century ’ will under- 
stand the grounds of his apprehension or warning, but again 
some may wonder if the simplicity of clear-cut distinctions 
between secular and ecclesiastical spheres is not a | 
against which they have almost equally to guard, and this fact 
receives at s rate some recognition at the end of the chapter 
on ‘Henry II and Thomas Becket.’ The author declines to 
be drawn into discussion of the antithesis ‘Sacerdotium’ and 
* Regnum’ as beside his purpose, but escape is not so easy for 
those who are following hisargument. It may however readily be 
admitted that the maim importance of the book lies smc a 
Mr Brooke is concerned to examine the nature of the 
ecclesiastical law which came to be accepted in England in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth centuries. His investigation of the 
character of Lanfranc’s collection, of the complications intro- 
duced when Twelfth-century collections have also to be taken 
into account and of the evidence to be derived from medieval 
libraries and contem writers ought to win from any 
student who cares to see a body of materials properly articulated 
and in ted with critical ability a tribute of whole-hearted 
admiration. It would be too much to say that he has to 
the bottom of the Lanfranc forgeries; but he accepts and rein- 
forces some of Dr Macdonald’s criticisms of Béhmer and at 


least a long step has been taken towards the rehabilitation of 
the nal of the Archbishop. But the mam 


conclusion of the book is one which is repeated in two or three 
forms: ‘ We are accustomed to hear that the English Church 
selected from the canons of the Roman Church such as it ht 


fit to accept. If so, some record must have been kept of t 
selection. .. . On the contrary there is not the slightest trace 


of a special collection selected for the use of the English Church 
in any manuscript, in any medieval library —e in ca 
contemporary writer. Clearly it did not exist. The Engh 

Church was subject to the same laws, to all the same laws, that 
the rest of the Church obeyed’; ‘The law of the Church, the 
whole law and not a selected part of it, was the law of the 
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English Church’; ‘The English Church reco the same 
law as the rest of the Church; it and used the same 
collections of Church law that were employed in the rest of the | 
Church. There is no shred of evidence to show that the English 
Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was govern 
laws selected by itself.’ There are one or two unguarded 
sentences in passages leading to these statements, but what 
Mr Brooke can fairly claim to have done 1 is to have provided 
by an examination of evidence, com mprehensive but admittedly 
not exhaustive, a basis for Maitland s conclusions and his own 
which may be confirmed but is very unlikely to be seriously 
disturbed by subsequent investigations and discoveries. 
Students may be interested to com Sir Lewis Dibdin’s 
rather devastating criticism in the ly Review No. 433 
(October 1912) of the late Mr Arthur Ogle’s volume on ‘ The 
Canon Law in Mediaeval England,’ not least in respect of the 
illustration there afforded of the effect which Maitland’s views 
had upon Stubbs. And there is a possibility which Stubbs of 
course recognized but which may easily be forgotten unless 
attention happens to be directed to it: it is expressed in two 
footnotes 1 in which Stubbs says of the great compilations that 
their ‘Teception may have been a matter of course ’ and of 
Gregory's Decretals that they 
Into use as a matter of course.’ In such a case express or formal 
adoption would not be necessary and any t based on 
absence of such adoption would be robbed force which 
it might otherwise have had. E. 

ere is another and even more important issue. Readers 
of Dean Church’s Saint Anselm will remember a famous descrip- _ 
tion of the relations of Archbishop and Pope. ‘The Pope m_ 
Anselm’s theory was the divinely constituted and divinely 
supported father of Christendom, the oracle of truth, the 
defender of the oppressed, the avenger of wrong, armed with 
power from heaven, before which the proud must quail; in the 
reality, he was a conscientious but wise and cautious old man 
with long and varied experience of the world, encompassed 
with trouble and danger, and hardly pre- 
carious footing. The Dean goes on to quote a er’s 
glowing account of the “ id by Urban 
as well as others to Anselm: ‘ “ In assemblies te nobles, in 
stations, in processions, he was second only to the Pope himself. 
The Pope spoke of him as his equal, “‘ the Patriarch, the ideo, 
tolicus or Send of a second world.” ’ We need not perhaps 
scrutinize too pire the precise implications of such language 
in either case. Where and when certain presuppositions are 
accepted on both sides certain positions are naturally and 
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reasonably conceded which might otherwise be contested step 
by step. But close students of the pre-Conquest features of 
the ol “sr ss between Canterbury and York and the part 


in it taken by the Papacy may well ask themselves if the attitude 
attributed to St Anselm represents any marked innovation or 
change of feeling. As regards the second part of his book, 
“The Relations of — with the Papacy ’ during his chosen 
period, Mr Brooke ing the position of Lanfranc 
and in another chapter 


* William the Conqueror, the Traditional 
Outlook’ does certainly add to the title of his cha on 
St Anselm the words ‘ The Rise of a Papal Party.’ This last 
section is a very in ing one especially in its discussion of 
the position of the writer known as ‘ The Anonymous of York.’ 
The of “Henry I. The Maintenance of Royal Control,’ — 
of Step The Freedom of the Church,” ’ of ‘ Henry II 
and Thomas Becket,’ traced in three very able studies, leads 
to the point where ‘ we can see the canon law in full work: 
order in England, and therefore the normal exercise of pa 
authority.’ Yet even so the concluding words show how far 
from simple the position really is: ‘ The papal authority and the 
canon law have the same validity and the same efficacy in 
d as elsewhere, but the boundaries between the two 
authorities could never be accurately defined, so that disputes 


were bound to occur everywhere.’ t is a statement which 
@ canonist might well ind disquiting but Mr Brooke has at 
least this in common with the late Canon Lacey, whose recent 
loss has left the world of learni , that he must be 
judged by careful examination of the precise form of his state- 
ments, not by what in the case of other writers the statements 


might be taken to mean. It is not unnecessary to 
for controversial purposes precisely by those who have least 
title to use it; oak it will probably be used with extensions in 
respect of time which the writer at any rate has not at present 


ial interest attaches to the study of the clash 


given it. A special 
of principles in the struggle of Henry IT and Becket, a study 
observations 


which it is worth while to compare with sundry 
of Maitland and one in which St Thomas of Canterbury appears 
in @ more favourable light than has sometimes been allowed 
to him even by a Pope, as the famous sixteenth-century com- 
parison with Fisher shows. But it is a far cry from Henry II 
and Alexander III to Henry VIII and the third Paul, and 
Mr Brooke’s epilogue of course only includes ‘ From the Death 
of Becket to Magna Carta.’ He sees no harm in the use of terms 
hke ‘ normal,’ ‘ encroachment,’ ‘ purely historiea! ’ or in speaking 
of a ‘ clash of ideals, a conflict of two opposing rights,’ between 
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which has ‘no desire arbitrate.’ ‘It seems 
says, ‘far more important to understand than to judge, and 
the phrase is so strongly reminiscent of Creighton that we 


almost instinctively look round for an Acton to redress the — 


balance. 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 


ARCHBISHOP -BERNARD: PROFESSOR. PRELATE AND Provost. 
By the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. London: 
S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 


In the book before us Dr. Murray tells us he has been for- 
tunate in the material at his disposal: he has certainly been still 
more fortunate in the subject of his memoir. 

John Henry Bernard was a man of rare, choice and beautiful 
character, of brilliant attamments and generous sympathies. 
Born in 1860, and left an orphan before he was niente A ho he was 
brought up by mother in straitened ‘cir- 
cumstances. He entered Trinity College, Dubhn, at fifteen, 
and after an almost unique record of honours, became a Fellow 
before he was twenty-four, and Lecturer (afterwards Professor) 
in Divinity four years later. His biographer clearly shows 
what a commanding influence he became in the traming of 
almost all the clergy of the Irish Church fr Pace? m the next 
twenty and more years. And no one could have been more 
conspicuously fitted to exercise such wholesome influence in 
the conditions of Irish Churchmanship. A convinced Church- 
man, too t a scholar to be a partisan, too real a behever 
to make Bernard’s mind 
and temperament had been from early years cast in a mould 
which shaped him for leadership. Sioned’ a with unusual gifts 
of personal attractiveness, he combined, as few men could, 
seriousness with humour, scholarship with good companionship, 
dignity with youthfulness, generous judgment of others with 
stern discipline of self. The progress of his life in this book 
is almost as fascinating and attractive as the man himself was. 
And so we trace him in these pages, a leader of many gifts and 
parts, advancing from strength to strength. Within a few 
years he becomes Dean of St. Patrick’s, Bishop of Ossory (after 
dech the im nt see of Meath), and lastly Archbisho 
of Dublin at the age of fifty-five. Then after but four crowd 
years, the lifelong strain of almost incessant work began to 
tell even on that strong frame, and, largely on medical advice, 
he r ed his Archbishopric to become Provost of Trinity 
College. This office he held with great distinction for twelve 
years lt, his death in 1927. 


Space forbids any estimate here of Bernard as a writer as 
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theologian, historian or critic. A good catalogue of his fo tineanty 

work appears in the biography. But we cannot avout to mention | 
| one most valuable section of the book—the account of the 
| Conferences which were held in 1917 and after during that 
| ~ eritical phase in Irish history. It will surprise many to find 
: what an influential part Archbishop Bernard took in those fateful 

ih discussions on both sides of the channel. But the striking 
| 


- 


testimony of Irish and English leaders of all kinds in this con- 
troversy leaves no doubt that he was a statesman of a 


high order, who seems only just to have failed to bri 


those 


~~ 


Ht bitterly opposing spirits to an agreement for a united Ireland. 
As for the itself, 1t is well produced and printed, in 


spite of some misprints, and a somewhat awkward arrangement 
of quotations. it were right to express any regret over so 
careful a compilation and so obvious a labour of love, it would 
be that we have not more of Archbishop Bernard’s actual words, 
and perhaps less of other matter. Some will feel the book 
might have been shortened with advantage. The stage is so 
crowded at times with other ed sons of Trinity 
| College, Dublin, that it is not easy to find the hero. And 
though no one who knew Bernard would deem one word un- 
leseuad of the praise his biographer lavishes upon him, there is 
if some over-elaboration here. To his friends Bernard needs no 
such laudation: to strangers the iteration of phrases might 
if produce an effect contrary to what is intended. The facts, so 
ably recorded, show how great he was in his many-sided per- 


sonality. And Dr. Murray has rendered us all a service in 


recalling that beautiful manly life in so careful a biography. 
Many a reader may well rise a better man from its perusal. 


G. R. (Bishop). 


NOTICES 


Tae York Provinciate. Put forth by Thomas Wo Archbishop 
of York in the year 1518. Edited < translated by R. M. Woolley, 
D.D. The Faith Press, Ltd. 


| Dr. Woolley observes that the codification of the constitutions of the 
York a eslaien 4 was one of the first things done by Wolsey after he became 
4 Papal Legate, and that “it is curious that, though in his preface his 
i Legateship is mentioned, there is no reference to his rank as a Cardinal.” 
i Is there not here some misunderstanding of the situation? Wolsey 
became legatus natus when he became Archbishop of York in August 1514: 
he became legatus a latere on May 19, 1518, but it was not till September of 
that year that he received the inal’s hat. Dr. Woolley has failed to 
notice that the “ procemium ”’ attached to Book I. is merely a repetition of 
Archbishop George Neville’s preface to the constitutions put forth in 1466, 
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the name of Thomas being substituted for George. In some instances 
Dr. Woolley, in footnotes, points out the constitutions in the book which 
are derived a Canterbury, but he‘does not notice that Title I. of Book I., 
de summa trinitate et fide catholica, is drawn b y Neville from Archbishop 
Peckham’s Constitutions of 1281. In Neville’s Constitutions Peckham’s 
ions of the teaching of the Creed, the Commandments, Evangelical 
Precepts, Works of Mercy, Deadly Sins, Virtues, and the seven sacraments, 
form Constitution VII. Lyndwood breaks up the Constitution into titles 
and them to different parts of his work. The compiler of the 
York Manual follows Lyndwood in this respect, and as Lyndwood had done, 
he places Peckham’s moral under the title “de officio archi- 
presbyteri.” He prefers Lyndwood’s text to the Archbishop of York’s, 
and at the close of Book Title VI. he alters Lyndwood’s words “ de 
pone tis sacramentis supradictum est in suo loco,” although he has not, as 
yndwood had done (Provinciale, Lib. I., Title IT., p. 63), given the relevant 
peeaee Title II. of Book I. of the York Book is also an extract from 
eckham. Some day, perhaps, an ill-advised enthusiast will quote it to 
prove that so late as 1518 communion under both kinds was given in 
greater churches”! Title I. being ascribed to Neville, No. IT. is 
scribed by the York compiler as “ Forte idem,” although it is not in 
Neville’s if] Dr. Woolley had consulted the Surtees Society’s 
Records of the Northern Convocation he would have saved himself some 
trouble in regard to of his text. For instance, in the 
of the Creed, the York comp iler has ‘‘ Veri incarnati dei nativitas ex vir- 
gine concepta.” Dr. Woolley remarks, “ must go with nativitas 
and is awkward. Wilkins amends to incorrupta.” In Neville’s text (and 


also in Lyndwood’s Sige of Peckham), the word is wcorru Again, 
on p. 37, Dr. Woolley by agnorum twice, and 
’s text would have shown 


the fish is the Teck . Deserib- 
ing Lyndwood’s procedure, Professor Maitland writes: “ Of course we 
must have five books, no more, no less—index, indicium, clerus, sponsalia, 
crimen. ... Thus we shall begin with De summa Trimiate and end with 
jone.”” Such a description fits this little York Manual 
well. In his the Editor surveys the controversy of the force 
renee Cee ae . Ifthe Roman Canon Law already 
prov fully for all such matters as are dealt with by these Provincial 

bi remem why, he too asks, was it necessary, so late as the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century, that an inferior authority should its enact- 
ments, seeing that the supreme Corpus of the Western Church was at hand 
forreference? The question admits of an answer which throws no light on 
the question whether or no the Juris Canonici was supreme. Local 
circumstances may compel a local and a subordinate authority to issue 
bylaws founded on the legislation of the universal and supreme authority, 
or ris promulgate the enactments of that supreme authority, not because 
without local acceptance those enactments would be without force, but 
because local circumstances required that the unmoral edicts should be 
made known and operative locally. With whatever designs for the refor- 
mation of the Church Wolsey may be credited, it was neither as the Metro- 
politan of a Province nor even as 
machinery in motion. That the Archbishop of Canterbury should reform 
his province by means of provincial Constitutions was just the very a 
that atin in 1518 was determined to prevent. The late Father Eth 


legatus natus, that he intended to set the 
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L. Taunton went very far astray when in his book T'homas Wolsey 
and Reformer he ap ppealed to these Constitutions as “ Models ie séileal: 
astical government ’ to show “on what lines Wolsey would have worked 
ephdaeee of 02 .” An absentee from the great see to which he 
had been appointed without the barest form of ca election, Wolsey 


only entered York in 1530. He had in 1514 appointed John Yonge, 
pril 1516, 


Master of the Rolls and titular Bi of Negroponte, to be his 
but it is questionable whether Yonge, who died in London in A 
resided at all frequently at York. From 1515 to 1518 Yonge’s successor 
as titular Bishop of Negroponte was Richard Wilson the Prior of Drax, 
who became Bishop of Meath in 1523. If these Constitutions were pre- 
sented to the York Convocation in 1518 Bishop Wilson may have been 
their spokesman. But were they ever submitted to Convocation? The 
words of the “ procemium’”’ de consensu et assensu etc., 
are taken from Neville’s Constitutions. In ing the Constitutions 
which deal with clerical immunities and the secular authority, the reader — 
would do well to take mto view Wolsey’s action in the Hunne-Standish 


gles , and Wolsey’s attitude to the right of sanctuary may be gauged 
fabedmes'to- De. Pollard’s Wolsey, p. 53. To have sent the York 
would, ios 1818 ve required some courage. The 


not dinplay any diferennes in customs between 


York and Ca but it is replete with interesting things. 


hands of so accomplished a scholar as Dr. Woolley the work has been well 


WALTER K. FrRMInceER. 


A Srupy or Conversion. By L. W. Lang. George Allen and Unwin 
10s. 


This interesting book puts forward a new theory cpiouay stated by 


conversion. The author’s main thesis (which is 
grid 

Thus is formed “ a religious 
J eer mi which is equently found in early childhood in a Christian 
home. The second stage, t of Asbnite eee is Characteristic of 
adolescence. Childheod. is the gold age: creating religious im- 
decisions.” It often 
however, that decision is not made until later life, if at all. Where 


oes not occur, according to Mr. Lang, this is due either to a weakening 


it 
of the self-sentiment, which is the nucleus round which the religious 


sentiment must form, or to the inhibiting effect of fear. In any case, de- 
cision is the core of conversion, which can never be brought about by any 
amount of religious education. This decision “is whether to be or not 


to be a Christian ity.” 
It is open to serious doubt whether, in fact, the conversion process 
always takes place in this manner through a self-sentiment. In many 


cases, it seems to be a more natural interpretation of the evidence to say 
that prior to the formation of a stro sentiment there is no 
master sentiment in the self at all. Only j in the case of the conversion of 
strong characters does the self-sentiment act as a bridge to the religious 
sentiment. It is somewhat misleading to draw one’s evidence, as the 


author does, exclusively from published biographies, which are usually _ 
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concerned with men and women of outstanding personality. Moreover, 
so far from a strong self-sentiment being an indispensable preliminary to 
true conversion, it may actually be an impediment to it, since it so easily 
leads to the deadly sin of pride. The result may be to produce not a saint, 
but what M. Maritain has called Luther, ‘‘ an inverted Pharisee.”’ 


Dewar. - 


TemeLes oF Eternity. By R.H. J. Steuart, 8.J. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 5s. 


_. After and pondering The Inward Vision one would have 
thought that it would be impossible for the author to uce anything 


further that could be quite so perfect in its way. But Temples of Eternity 
not only equals, but in some ways the first collection. There is 
the same consummate artistry of words—a style that is like taneous 


utterance, and yet so pruned and arranged that each word are 


essential. But there is a warmer glow, a more intimate truth, than before. 
than instruction or elucida- 


These thoughts and meditations go far 
tion. They spring from, and they lead to, that region of silent adora- 
tion where the soul comes to know God more truly than by reasoning. 


Prejudice and controversy wither in that atmosphere—the Spirit searches 
the deep things of God. “ It is sufficient to know that to be united to God 


means to be caught up into the eternal Act of His existence, to be in some 


unimaginable way concerned in that generation and ion which is 
His Being.” And here in this volume is an earnest of the ble 
riches which that union bestows. V. Rorrer. 


Minp anD Matter. By G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This volume is the first of two, based on the Gifford Lectures delivered 


in the University of Edinburgh in 1919 and 1921. It is a very careful in- 
vestigation of the psycho-physical problem in epistomology, and is intended 
as preparatory to the second volume (as Poy unpublished) on “ God and 
Nature.” Professor Stout develops the thesis that the — for 
knowledge is the experience of “‘ embodied selves,” each with his own 
awareness of a “ continuum ” co-extensive with allnature. The 
distinction between so-called “‘ mental” and “ physical” facts is not that 
they are different kinds of objects of thought, but that they are the results 
of different modes of knowing the same world. Those who are interested 
in these blems will be grateful to Professor Stout for the close and 
accurate thinking which this book contains, and will look forward with 
to the publication of the volume. A 
osing section with a passage on page 143 leaves one wondering er 
will gree with those thinkers who regard God and creation as mutually 
dependent on one another, or with the Christian tradition of what Dean 


Inge calls “ the one-sided relation of a First Cause to the Universe.” 
LzonaRD Hopeson. 
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116 THEOLOGY — 
Sourn Mymos, THE Story or a Parisu. By F. Brittam, M.A. Heffer. 


10s. 6d. 
This is an admirable exam “oe of the p roper writing of local history, 
tracing the story of a parish, that has kept its ite identity. from early times 


through the phases of its eae life so far as these have been recorded in 
monuments or in written records. South Mymms first appears soon after 
the Norman Conquest; the already existing church is part of the — 
endowment of the newly founded Abbey of St. James of Saffron Walden. 
The history then becomes interwoven with the rise and fall of great families, 
such as the Frowykes who dominate the place from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. The Reformation, of course, breaks the old connection 
with the Essex Abbey. The author describes the movement of the 

tion, the results of plague and smallpox, the village life and the effect of 
the Civil War. In this parish, later on, Admiral Byng, who was shot “ pour 

les autres” in 1757, had his home. 

In other chapters much in information is given of the Poor Law 
administration, of the Vestry, the Workhouse, and the Police. We are 
told in some detail how the Oxford Movement penetrated into the life of 
the village under a succession of devoted parish priests. Plans for the 
restoration of the parish church which were altogether table in 
1854, were adopted and carried into effect in 1876-1878, in conse- 

uence of the faithful work of the Vicar, the Reverend P. F. Hamond. 

ere is also the story of the Church Schools, with amusing extracts from 
the log books of forty years ago. A little before that the school had the 
honour of being inspected by Mr. Matthew Arnold. But all during the 
period the observance of local fairs militated regular attendance. 

_ A good selection of photographs really illustrate the text and clear 
maps take the place of endpieces. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch contributes 

an introduction. W. R. V. Brave. 


Dwe.iers iv Arcapy. Essays in Folklore selected from the writings 
of R. L. Gales. Sheldon Press. 5s. 
tful 


The editor and publishers of this volume have given to us a deligh 
. collection of gems from the Essays of Mr. Tipe. pete by them is the 
gre eater for fact that.some of the Kesays are now out of rint. We 
| ve here twenty-one Essays, sixteen from the two volumes of Studtes in 
Bf Arcady, the five from The Vanished Country Folk. They belong 


- 


to the winsome and homely England of W n Irving’s Sketch Book, 
and are racy of the old days before the disastrous Hea of steam-tractor 
and motor-car. Mr. Gales had all the insight of the poet and the parish 
eee into the beauty of the countryside and the life of the country people. 

knows their manner of life and way of speech, and can appreciate its 
charm to the full. He can see how ressive that h is, and how 
much expression we lose and miss in the journalistic and broadcast speech 
of the present day. Perhaps the most attractive part of this collection 
_  isitse really illuminating quotations of country speech and country proverbs 
if | and country similes. As Mr. Gales himself says, ‘‘ The old spoken English 
ie was a language of people who thoroughly enj oan) their og who worked 
ie ' and took a pleasure in their work, to whom the world about them was 
ie intensely living and interesting, and who found quaint images and similes 

There are three c essays on language: T'he Right- 
neal of Popular Speech, Town and Country Bagnen, On Popular English. 
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We feel as we read them what a far cry it is from the colloquial h of our 
grandfather’s day to the “ Right ho” and “a little bit of all right” of 
sympathetic delight would Mr. Gales have read 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the opening of a school reported in The Tmes of 
October 12: “‘ We have lived now to a day when most of us try to talk like 
the B.B.C., and, in the sacred name of progress, our e is gradually 
being formed on the captions of the Hollywood films. ... 


nothing 
calling old English speech vulgar. ... The old words we knew in this 
country, sanctified by Langland and Chaucer, are words of a. beauty far 


exceeding those of Carolina and Georgia.”” Wehave only toread Mr. Gales’ 


ms to appreciate the truth of those words. 
through these essays there runs this love of the old English — 

of country folk, but that is not the only debt which we owe to them. ere 
is the love of flowers and of birds, and of beasts and of customs, and of 
old-world places. There is the bearing with the frailties of human nature, 
and the ability to see good where others can only see evil, finding humorous 
yet ee in the essay In Prawse of H s. And there is 
the tracing of so much of the best in English life to the old Christian 
tradition, of which, for instance, Mr. Gales finds so much, and shows us 
so much, in the plays of Shak . How fair and lovely is the country- 
man’s conception of heaven asa meadow! And how true to the tradition 
which, ing in the very beginning from the Garden of Eden, finds 
ion in the old Liturgies; in the of Dante; in the art of Van 
Eyck; and, we may add, in the Vision of St. Perpetua. How sweet is the 
appeal of Mr. Gales’ own words, “‘ Amid some baking wilderness of bricks 
and mortar it is a refreshment even to think of a green alpine meadow 
starred with crocuses. Amid the deafening noises of the arid streets, the 

uiet of the country seems the very blessed ‘ requies ’ of the old prayers.” 

erhaps it may not be out of place to close this notice with the prayer in 
our minds that Richard Lawson Gales may even now be finding in those 
green pastures and by those still waters more and more of that blessed 
requtes of which he has written so lovingly. — 
To him and to the editor of this little book the lovers of our English 
Arcady owe a great debt of gratitude for such a help to the knowledge 
and love of country thoughts and ways. H. V. 8. Ecx. 


History oF THE CHRISTIAN Prortz. By Henry K. Rowe. Ph.D. 
To write a history of Christianity in one volume is a task which no 
scholar could execute to his satisfaction. The writer must pursue one of 
three methods: (1) He may cram into his papers all the chief facts, 
leaving himself little for comment and none for pi e incident 
or illustrated detail. e result is a valuable collection of facts of almost 
incredible dulness; it is like a corpse: valuable for certain but 
when all is said and done, dead. (2) He may make a story by omit- 
ting a number of relevant but less important events find space enough 
for personal touches and illuminating details to make the story interesting. 
He am re breathes life into the corpse, but at the sacrifice of some of 
Its 
_ The third method is to follow the fashion of the day and proceed by 
way of Outlines. This is Dr. Rowe’s method. The story is not told as 


that arouses the primitive wrath in me more than the half-educated 
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astory. Weare given the main tendencies, general lines of developments, 
the action and reaction of religious forces. So far as history can be written 
like this the author has succeeded; but can it? The method may answer 
very well in the impersonal branches of science or in the history of primitive 
man, where personalia are unknown, but in the history of the Churches 
or states, where personality counts for so much, it does not seem to answer. 
It tends to make not only dull and nebulous, but also oracular.. 
without producing steered in support of his theories the unlearned reader 

less. This applies more particularly to a contentious subject like 
Ch Dr. Rowe appears to write from the advanced modernist 
standpoint, and many of his utterances are open to question. “ The 
Lord’s Supper, though at first a simple memorial, promptly became a 
sacrament, as did baptism. The process of transformation began with 
its separation from the agape, or common meal, and its celebration at 
the coors eee “The idea of a magical (our italics) but real 

of e Eucharist was accepted long before it was described 
y the medizval Catholic term of transubstantiation.” Such statements 
require elucidation. — 
After taking in account the limitations that the author has i 

upon himself it is a to add that he has performed his ad- 
mirably. At the end of each cha 
and for teachers a still more estions and subjects for essays. 
given as the founder of the Chaban tadlead ut Bh Philip Neri, but su 
are very few. In fact, the very excellence of the performance is, 
to one reader, evidence that e method is mistaken. 


C. P. 8. CLarKe. 
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BOOK NOTES 


History in Stones. ByC.E.Statham Norton. Sheldon Press. 3s. 6d. 
A book on English church architecture, for school children, full of inter- 
esting information—e.g., why churches in Norfolk were built of flint with 
round towers; why English churches have high-pitched roofs; the purpose 
of gargoyles, of hoiblarseetad church towers, of the great height of some 
coast church towers; the development of tracery ; how wall paintings and, 
later, windows were the lesson books for the Baim yg various 
periods of church building, etc. An admirable first handbook of English 
church architecture, with exceptionally good illustrations. 


Meditations on the Four Gospels. By A. C. Buchanan. 8.P.C.K. 
2s. 6d. Forty meditations on each one hundred and sixty in all, 
with a devotion to our Lord at the end of each meditation. Wecommend 
this little book to those who wish to deepen their spiritual life. 


Parsou and People. Some Experiences and E in Parish Life. 
By Edward 8. G. Wickham. §.P.C.K. 2s. Addressed both to clergy 


tion and has ented freely in parish work. He gives details 
of the development and management of group discussions; of the working 
of a parochial Guild of Fellowship; of getting into touch with wedding 
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couples before their marriage; of the preparation and after-care of con- 
firmation candidates. Many other sides of Parish work are dealt with, 


but the above instances will suffice to indicate the scope of the work = 
| H. L. 


The Knowledge of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The Ven. Louis de Ponte, 8.J. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 5s. This is one of these books which 
makes one rather envy the pre-critical users of the Bible. Written by a 
seventeenth-century lover of Christ, it brings all and any parts of the Bible 
to witness to Him, whether directly or by allegory or interpretation, and 
in the same way deals with the knowledge of Him in the Sacrament. It 
is full of most quaint and devout conceits, and some very beautiful prayers. 
But the whole mental attitude is so alien to that of the modern Bible 
student that his instructions lose most of their value for the present day. 


A Short Hi of the Hebrews. By B. K.Rattey. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 9d. This is a kind of book that is needed, but though this 
specimen has many useful points as a cram book it cannot be wholly 
recommended. The sense of rtion is poor. The treatment of the 
by several careless mistakes. 

e consistent minimizing of the supernatural results in such statements 
as ‘‘ At Mt. Sinai a religious covenant was enacted on the initiative of 
Moses,” and the “‘ last scene ”’ in the life of Elijah was his encounter with 
the m of Ahaziah. Owing possibly to limits of space the book is 
full of dogmatic statements equally open to question. | 


The Gospel According toSt. Mark. ByC.E.Robinson. Methuen. 5s. 
This is a well-arranged textbook, opening with an adequate, historical, and 
i introduction and a cautious note on miracles. The text is accom- 
panied by a running commentary and notes, sometimes suggestive, some- 
times missing the point. The conclusions are generally “ orthodox,” but 
readers might be annoyed by the occasional tone of superiority. There is 
no bibliography, and no authorities are quoted. It is twice said that the 


‘ brethren ”’ “‘ were in all probability His true brothers.” 
M. D. R. W. 


Anglican Low Mass. By E. C. Trenholme,8.8.J.E. Faith Press. 
ls. 6d. Many English clergy feel that, in view of the break in liturgical 
tradition caused by the Commonwealth and eighteenth-century lethargy, 
modesty urges them to learn the details of worship from the greater body 
which never lost the tradition. Accordingly, to a less or greater 
extent, they adopt Roman methods in saying Mass in so far as they are 
compatible with the Prayer Book. Fr. Trenholme’s little handbook is 
exactly what such priests require. They need not follow all the directions, 
but at least they can learn what may be done along these lines. Occasion- 
ally there are controversial things 
ree instead of assertion, but more cannot be expected in so short a 


Christ’s Message To Us Today. By Pat McCormick. Longmans. 2s. 
These addresses, broadcast from St. Martin-in-the-Fields, are excellent 
examples to the clergy of how to fit the Christian message to the needs 


of those who know but little about it. 


Reaction and Progress in Religion. By W.L. Paige Cox. Heffer. 5s. 
The Archdeacon of Chester holds that Anglo-Catholicism is reaction. 


in which the reader would like reasoned — 
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Other views, apparently moderate and Low Church ones, are progressive. 
ion ”’ is @ quite extra- 
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Towards what, we wonder? ‘‘ Progress in Religi 
ia ordinarily difficult thing to define. The Archdeacon is most anxious to be : 
il fair and slelene to be a disciple of Hooker. But when he says that few or 


| no Anglo-Catholics “ are at to make their sacramental teaching or 
, practice square with . . . the Prayer Book,” he is obviously unaware of 
ig the multitude of Catholic manuals which are simply based on the Prayer . 


t | | Book. They are, in his opinion, mistaken, but they are absolutely sincere. 
i | The Bible wn Scotland. By Sir Andrew Macphail. John Murray. 
3s. 6d. Intended as a protest against the new Scottish Syllabus of Re- 
ligious Instruction which treats the Bible as a book isolated from the 
Church and worship, and ignores much of modern research. The quali 
of the eR may be judged from such statements as these: “ To Pa 
the earthly life was $r little importance.” Of Christian baptism “ Jesus 
knew nothing, and Paul little.” “The evangelists continually 
confuse Nazarites with Nazarenes.” Mark was a Gentile; indeed, all the 
accounts of the Passion “are the product of heathen minds.” Jesus 
perished as Karabas, the King of theCarnival. The Immaculate Concep- 
tion is confused with the Virgin Birth. Altogether a book one is surprised 
to find appearing with the imprint of a famous publisher. 


An Ancient Diocese and Modern Problems. By the Bishop of Win- 
chester. S8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. Visitation Charge of the Bishop of Oxford. 


Oxford Univ Press. 1s. Two charges by Bishops of important 
E sees may be grouped as representing the post-Lambeth 1930 out- 
look. Both are concerned at the decay of public worship in their dioceses. 


The Winchester is full of helpful suggestions for making parish life 
areality. The Oxford one deals with Reservation, but devotes most of its 


space to problems connected with the Gospel message. | 
W. K. L. C. 
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